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MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 


Accompanying the present number of the 
Pasket, is an engraving which, we doubt not, if 
we judge correctly the feelings of our patrons, 
rill greatly tend to enhance its value—a faithful 
ikeness of the great, the good, the venerable 

afayette. 

In the short biography of this illustrious man, 
yhich we are about to submit to the readers of 
ur periodical, we shall not attempt to follow 
jim through the entire course of his eminent and 
seful career, but content ourselves in selecting 
hose events of his life which present the most 
triking and interesting features. We are aware 

at to do so will prove an extremely difficult 
sk, where the whole life of the individual is one 

f the deepest interest. 

Marie Paut Josern Rocn Yves GILBERT 
foTrrer, Marquis De LAFAYETTE, was 

orn on the 6th of September, 1757, in the pro- 
ince ef Auvergne, which now comprises the two 
epartments of Cantal and Puy-de-Dome, and a 
ortion of La Haute Loire. The place of his 
irth was the Chateau de Chavignae, situated 
bout six miles from the ancient town of Brionde. 
rom the earliest ages, the province of Au- 
ergne has been celebrated for the valour and 
adependence of its inhabitants. The ancestors 
f Lafayette ranked among the most eminent 
eople of the province, and have ever been con- 
picuous for high and independent feeling, united 
ith a chivalric contempt for danger. In the 
nnals of France, the Marshal de Lafayette 
bolds a distinguished station, and his relation, 
fadame de Lafayette, was a lady of great ac- 
omplishment, and high literary reputation. It 
s almost needless to say, that young Lafayette 
nherited the spirit of his forefathers; at an early 
ge, he stood forward the advocate of political 
reedom, and exhibited the most ardent and ho- 
rable devotion to the cause of liberty. 


Lafayette was placed at the college of Louis le 
Grand, at Paris, where he received a liberal ed- 
ucation. At the age of fifteen, he was enrolled 
among the Mousquitaires, a corps instituted for 
the protection of the royal person, having been 
previous to his enrollment one of the pages of 
the French Queen. Inthe year 1774, then onl 
seventeen years of age, he married Anastatie de 
Noailles, a lady, whose virtues, courage and 
conjugal affection, will be remembered while fe~ 
male excellence is appreciated. His union with 
this lady increased his annual revenue to 200,000 
francs. It is a remarkable fact, that the father 
of Lafayette fell at the battle of Minden—his 
death being occasioned by a shot from a battery 
commanded by the same Gen. Phillips to whom 
his son was opposed in the year 1781, in Vir- 
ginia. 

Lafayette contemplated the interesting situa- 
tion of North America with the ardour of a 
young and active mind, She was in the infancy 
of her strength, and animated by the desire to 
assist in a struggle more glorious than any which 
had ever previously existed between nations, he 
resigned the luxuries of a splendid court, and 
the endearments of a young wife, and on the 
morning of the 4th April, 1777, the following no- 
tice appeared in one of the daily papers at Paris’ 

‘© One of the richest of our nobility, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, a relation of the Duke de 
Noailles, between 19 and 20 years of age, has, 
at his own expense, hired a vessel and provided 
every thing necessary for a voyage to America, 
with two officers of his acquaintance. He set 
out last week, having told his lady and family 
that he was going to Italy. He is to serve asa 
Major-General in the American army. On the 
other hand, the Count de Bulkely, an Irish gen- 
tleman, who is a Major-General in the French 
service, is going, with the leave of his Majesty, 
to offer himself to the king of Great Britain, to 
serve against the Americans.”’ 

Lafayette landed on North Island, in Winyan 
bay, about sixty miles from Charleston, and was 


Between the age of seven and eight years, 
l 


there hospitably received and entertained by the 
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family of Major Benjamin Huges, who fell, co- 
vered with wounds, before Charleston, during 
Provost’s invasion, while in the execution of an 
important duty. | 

With the characteristic modesty and generous 
feeling which ever accompanies true valour, La- 
fayette demanded no station in the army, would 
eonsent to receive no, compensation, and re- 
quested permission to serve at first only as a vo- 
lunteer. 

On the Sist of Jnly, 1777, Congress bestowed 
upon our hero the honorary rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, but without any immediate command.— 
Lafayette had not been long in the land, in the 
defence of whose rights he had se nobly embark- 
ed, before he was received into the family of 
Washington, to whom he attached himself with 
all the ardour of youth—an attachment which 
was returned with equal warmth. The princi- 
ples which guided him to the shores of America, 
under the guardian care of that great and good 
man, whose adopted son he was, received addi- 
tional strength. It was not long before the chi- 
valrous ardour of the young hero manifested 
itself in the field of battle. At the battle of 
Brandywine, on the 11th September, 1777, he 
first shed his blood in the American cause. Af- 
ter the gallant conduct displayed by Lafayette, 
between that period and the end of November, 
he was invested, by the Commander-in-chief, 
with the command of a division of the army.— 
An appointment which was ratified by Congress 
on the Ist Dec. 1777. General Lafayette con- 
tinued in the service of the colonies one of the 
most zealous friends of America. 


Continuing in the army, honored and univer- 
sally respected, as one of America’s most zea- 
lous and unshaken friends, till the year 1779, he 
returned to France on a short visit, where he 
used every exertion with the French Govern- 
ment, to promote the American cause. In an 
extract of a letter from Dr. Franklin to General 
Washington, March 5th, 1780, he thus writes: 
**T received but lately the letter your Excellen- 
cy did me the honor of writing to me, in recom- 
mendation of the Marquis de Lafayette. His 
modesty detained it long in hisown hands. We 
became acquainted, however, from the time of 
his arrival in Paris; and his zeal for the honor 
of our country, his activity in our affairs here, 
and his firm attachment to our cause and to you, 
impressed me with the same regard and esteem 
for him that your Excellency’s letter would have 
done, had it immediately been delivered to me.”’ 

While at Paris, a sword, ornamented with 
emblematical devices, was presented to him by 
Dr. Franklin, the American Minister, in the 
name of Congress, as a distinguished mark of 
their high approbation of his worth and gallan- 
try. His influence having co-operated with the 
American Minister in obtaining the friendship of 
Louis Sixteenth, and of the French nation gene- 
rally, the Marquis returned to America the next 
year, 1780, and landed at Boston, with a large 
reinforcement. Wherever he went, his fame, 
liberal benevolence, and conciliatory manners, 


| commanded respect and friendship. Many acts ee th 


of generosity, during his stay at the last men- [9 w 
tioned city, have been prominently noted in P99 D 
various memoirs. Bal 

In 1781 he had orders to act in an indepen- 9 cx 
dent, distinct command, in opposing the infa- w 


mous Arnold, and driving him from his predatory 
war in Virginia. But for want of the simulta- 
neous co-operation of the French fleet, the ex- 
pedition failed as it respected Arnold, though he 
opposed and measurably defeated General Phik 
lips and his marauding party, and finally gave a 
formidable check to the ablest of the British 
Generals, Lord Cornwallis, who sneeringly call- 
ed the Marquis *‘ a boy whom he would not let 
escape him.’’ But the boy was not only too 
active, but too old, for his Lordship, who soon 
after, with his whole captive army, realized the 
folly of his threat. | 

The perseverance of the Marquis through so 
many discouraging vicissitudes, and his noble 
generosity in providing for his army from his 
own funds, (having at one time advanced ten 
thousand dollars to clothe them,) show him ina 
great and elevated point of view, that probably 
has no parallel. Had he arrived on our shores 
as a poor adventurer, a disbanded or cashiered 
officer in his own country, a ready hireling in 
any cause where pay and plunder might have im 
been expected, as is the case with adventurers Fi) 
generally—had he, merely on the spur of enthu- Fiie 
siasm, hastily engaged in the American cause, 9% 
as a Quixotic crusader, for some momentary Fe 
feat of chivalry—he would have ranked with Fe 
the ordinary class of adventurers found in all By 
ages and countries, in time of war. As such, & 
he would have shrunk from the appalling scenes Em 
of a starving, naked, retreating army; the de- Bim 
lays and vexations attending the tardiness of B® 
our different States in supplying their quota of Page 
men and money; with the consequent mutinies Fae 
and desertions so frequent during the American 
Revolutionary war. 

But Lafayette was governed by motives tod 
exalted and power'ul to be depressed and fritter- | 
ed away even by disastrous campaigns, unremit- Fy 
ted vigilance, and hard service, from year to =a 
year, in watching and opposing a well disciplin- 7 


ed, powerful enemy—with a love of liberty too ; Be 
glowing to be extinguished, or the least dimi- Py 
nished by exposure in marching and counter-) st 
marching, through the wild forests, the beach , tt 
ing storms of a rigorous American climate.—@ 
With the army which he clothed, the Marquis, }9 


a5 


by a masterly address and superior generalship, | am 
hemmed in Cornwallis at Yorktown, where it (a 
seems he could not escape from the boy;”? 
but, soon after, in September, 1782, delivered Ba 
his sword, and marched out his army as prison- Be 
ers of war, to Washington, Lafayette, and our 
generous allies. The bloody drama which was hae 
opened seven years before at Lexington, Massa- Bi 

chusetts, was now closed at Yorktown, Virginia. Bam =» 


Covered with glory, and hailed in all places by B& h 
a grateful people as an illustrious fellow citmen,  ° 
Lafayette visited a number of the cities, and Rg » 
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then the second time returned to France, and 
was there appointed adjutant general to Count 
D’Estaing, who was about setting sail for Ame- 
rica, at the head of the land and naval forces, 
consisting of Spanish and French, when peace 
was declared. 

He, however, visited the United States a third 


| time, to participate in the triumph of American 
Independence. 


the immense temple 
which we have just raised to Liberty,’’ said he, 
‘‘ ever offer a lesson to oppressors, an example 
to the oppressed, and an asylum to the rights of 
mankind.’? His bust was presented by the 
state of Virginia to the city of Paris; and the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude and respect 
were felt for him throughout the Union. Hav- 
ing delivered his farewell address to Congress, in 
1784, he bid adieu once more to his adopted 
country. 

From this time till the French Revolution, 
the active and benevolent mind of Lafayette, 
was engaged in aiding the cause of humanity, by 
making at his own expense, an experiment for 
the emancipation of the blacks, and in espous- 
ing the interests of the French Protestants. At 
the convocation of the National Assembly, 1787, 
he obtained a resolution favorable to their civil 
rights. Being one of the Notables, he endea- 


Be voured to bring about a reform requiring the 
m suppression of lettres de catchet and state pri- 


sons. He approved the demolition of the Bas- 


Sy tile; was the first to propose, on the 11th of 
July, Declaration of Rights,’’ and demand- 


ed the responsibility of the King’s ministry.— 
Entire disinterestedness marked all the actions 
of Lafayette; while protecting the royal family, 
and many other persons, from the fury of the 
populace, he was still the zealous advocate of 
religious, political, and civil liberty, and declared 
‘that insurrection against despotism was the 


= most sacred of duties.’’ The independent course 


he pursued in the early part of the Revolution, 


7 rendered him alternately suspected of favouring 
= the cause of despotism and of republicanism.— 


His popularity, however, continued to increase, 
and, in 1790, he was created General in Chief 
of the National Guards of France, a greater 
body of troops, perhaps, than has ever been 
commanded since the days of Xerxes; but he 
caused a decree to be made, that no person 
should command mere than one department of 
the National Guards at a time, and took in their 
name at the federation the civic oath on the 
altar of his country. In the spring of 1791, he 
experienced a change of popular favour; his 
troops became disaffected in consequence of the 


© violence of party spiril, assailed by the royalists 


on one side, unjustly suspected by the National 


™ Assembly, accused of treachery by Marat and 


his party, and even his life attempted by a ruf- 
fian who was suffered to go unpunished. 


No sooner was the constitution organized than 
he resigned his command, and retired to one of 
his family estates. On his resignation, the city 
of Paris presented to him a gold medal and a 
bust of Washington. He was also. offered. a full. 


compensation for the losses he sustained by the 
revolution, which, with his characteristic disin- 
terestedness, he refused. When war against 
Austria was resolved upon, Lafayette was cho- 
sen Major General, but soon after obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant General, and, finally, that of 
Marshal of France, with a red ribbon. Having 
been invested with the command of the armies 
of the Meuse and the Moselle, he left his head 
quarters soon after the 20th of June, 1792, on 
purpose to complain of the indignities to which 
the King had been exposed in the course of that 
day; but a decree of accusation was at length 
voted against him. He was forsaken by his 
troops, who considered that disobedience to his 
orders had now become a duty, and that to re- 
cognize him any Jonger was te violate the laws. 
Notwithstanding the prevalence of these sentr 
ments, a generous feeling seemed still to actuate 
the hearts of an army who had resolved to aban- 
don its General, and both time and opportunity 
were afforded him to provide for his safety.— 
Accordingly, in the course of that might, he as- 
sembled his friends, and consulted every one 
who, by a personal attachment to him, might be 
disposed to participate im his danger. It was 
allowed on all sides, that it had now become 
impossible to support the vigorous measures 
which they had determined to pursue, as they 
were abandoned by the whole nation, and even 
by their own troops. Such was their situation, 
that an immediate flight was absolutely necessa- 
ry to those who had but so lately hoped to de- 
cide the fate of the empire. Lafayette reluc 
tantly consented to a measure new rendered in- 
evitable, but he was not ignorant of the dangers 
which accompanied it; he hoped, however, to ap- 
pear rather unfortunate than culpable in the eyes 
of mankind. He accordingly resolved to set out 
before the approaching dawn should exhibit once 
more the discontent of an army formerly so much 
attached to him, and which, still respeeting his 
misfurtunes, determined not to intercept his 
flight. 
He therefore mounted his horse, with seven- 
teen companions, among whom were Latour 
Maubourg, the friend of his youth; Alexander 
Lamath, formerly the most bitter of his adver- 
saries, but now determined to participate in his 
misfortunes; Bureau de Pusy, three times presi- 
dent of the constituting assembly; several of his 
‘aids-de camp, and, inshort, all those who dread- 
ed the wrath of the triumphing party. None of 
them attempted to seduce a single battalion to 
desert, and, by such base and mglorious means, 
ensure the favor of the enemy: on the contrary, 
it was their sole wish to retire to some distant 
country, and wait for better days, and a more 
auspicious fortune. Having abandoned the 
French territory, they travelled several leagues 
without encountering any difficulty. They wese 
dressed in their respective uniforms, and, in the 
course of their journey, frankly announced them- 
selves as officers, who, having left the army, 
were now repairing to Switzerland. At length 
} they were met by an Austrian patrole, and, be- 
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ing,interrogated, they delivered in an account of 
their names and rank, adding, at the same time, 
the reasons which had induced them to fly from 
their own country. On this they were arrested, 
and declared prisoners to the king of Prussia. 
Immediately after this, a correspondence took 
place between the courts of Berlin and Vienna, 
relative to. those prisoners; and as it was at 
length determined that the monarch who com- 
manded the combined army, should be entrusted 
with the custody of Lafayette and his compa- 
nions, they were accordingly conducted under an 
escort, and imprisoned at Wesel, where they 
were confined separately, and constantly super- 
intended by non-commissioned officers, who re- 
ceived strict orders never to permit them to re- 
main, for a single moment, out of sight, nor to 
answer any questions that were put by them. 

Lafayette, overwhelmed with chagrin and 
mortification, fell sick, and became so danger- 
ously ill that his life wasdespaired of. While in 
this condition, Maubourg was refused permission 
to visit his friend, now supposed to. be on his 
death bed. 

But a salutary crisis having occurred, and the 
king of Prussia thinking that he might be able 
to profit by his convaleseence, caused it to be 
mtimated that his situation would be ameliorated, 
provided he would draw up his plans against 
France. But Lafayette exhibited, by means of 
an energetic answer, his scorn of such a propo- 
sition. On this the rigors of his confinement 
were increased, and he and his companions soon 
after thrown into a wagon, and conveyed to 
Magdeburg, care being taken that they should 
Jearn nothing respecting their families, concern- 
ing whose fate they experienced the most lively 
emotions, in consequence of the. proscriptions 
that prevailed in France. By removing them in 
this manner, it seems to have been the intention 
of their persocutors to aggravate their miseries, 
and excite the public indignation; but if such 
were their motives, they. were greatly disap- 
pointed, as they every where experienced that 
interest and compassion, produced alike by the 
injustice of their detention, and the constancy of 
their courage. They remained, during a whole 
year, at Magdeburg, in a dark, humid, vault, 
surrounded by high palisades, shut up by means 
of four, successive doors, fortified by iron, bars, 
and fastened by padlocks. This fate, however, 
appeared to be now milder, as they were per- 
mitted to see each other, and allowed to walk 
an hour, each day, on one of the bastions. 


At length the king of Prussia, all of a sudden, 
ordered Lafayette to be removed to Neiss.— 
Maubourg in vain solicited to be shut up along 
with him; but this favour was denied, and he 
was conducted to Glatz, whither Bureau de Pusy 
was also carried soon after. Alexander Lamath, 
who was dangerously ill, could not be transport- 
ed along with his eompanions. His mother, 
after many solicitations, prevailed on the king 
to permit him to remain within his own domi- 
nions; and, soon after the peace had been con- 
cluded between that monarch and the French | 
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republic, he was fortunate enough to regain hz 
liberty. The other prisoners were now confined 
in Neiss, for the purpose of being delivered up 
to Austria; and although the dungeon inhabited 
by them was still more damp and unhealthy than 
any of the others, yet they deemed themselves 
fortunate, for the three captives were permitted 
to enjoy the society of Madame Maissoneuve, 
who had courageously repaired thither to parti- 


cipate in the lot of her brother, Latour Mau- §7 


bourg. 

Soon after this they were conducted to Ol- 
mutz; and, on their arrival there, were so com- 
pletely ia ge of every thing, that only their 
buckles and watches remained: some books 
were also taken from them, in which the word 
liberty happened to be inserted, particularly 


L’Esprit,’’ by Helvetius, and Paine’s ‘* Com- 


mon Sense,’’ both belonging to Lafayette. 

It was declared to each, while shutting them 
up separately in their cells, that henceforth they 
would never see any thing but the four walls of 
their dungeon; that they might expect no man- 
ner of intelligence, either concerning persons or 
things; that the mention of their very names, 
even by the jailors, or in the despatches sent to 
court, was prohibited; and that in future they 
would only be designated by particular numbers; 
and that they could never receive any informa- 


tion concerning the fate of their families, or | 
their own reciprocal existence; and that, as men 
in this situation would be naturally inclined to | 


destroy themselves, they must be interdicted the 4 


use of knife, fork, or any other instrument which 
might produce suicide! 

After three different attestations on the part 
of physicians, pointing out the indispensable ne- 
cessity of fresh air for Lafayette, he was permit- 
ted to. walk on the fortress, and the indulgence 
afterwards was extended to a ride, on certain 
days, in an open carriage, with an othcer by his 


side, a driver on the box,.and two armed sol- | 
It was this circumstance | 


diers standing behind. 
that afforded him an opportunity to escape on 
the 8th of November, 1794. The persons who 


assisted the Marquis in his escape were Doctor | 


Bollman, a young German, who was employed 
by several Frenchmen and Americans, then in 
England, and Mr. Huger, of South Carolina, 


who was accidentally travelling through Ger- “> 
many, and voluntarily engaged to accompany iq 


Doctor Bollman in the hazardous attempt. 


While tortured in his dungeon at Olmutz, ‘ 


and apprehending daily to be delivered up to the 
hands of the executioner, his unhappy wife, who 
was confined in a dungeon at Paris, also expect- 
ed every hour to suffer the same disastrous fate 
which had attended the greater part of her fa- 
mily. The fall of Robespierre at length saved 
her life, but it was long afterwards before she 
regained her liberty, and the necessary strength 
to,execute the design she had for some time me- 
ditated. Having found means to leave France, 
she landed at Altona, September 9th, 1795, and 
set out immediately for Vienna, under the nama 


of Moltier, with an American passport, and aze. 
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rived there with her two daughters before her 


> design had been divulged. The Prince de Ro- 
ed senberg, aflected by her virtues, and her misfor- 


un A tunes, obtained an audience from the Emperor, 
"and leave to participate in the captivity of 


ad ahusband and a father, but absolutely refused 
e, . to make any promise relative to the liberty of 

u- |) _ During two years this interesting family con- 


) tinued immured within the walls of the prison, 
treated with unnecessary rigor—inhaling in those 
chambers, or rather dungeons, an almost pesti- 
lential air. The health of Madame Lafayette 
was destroyed, and that of her daughters greatly 
Me injured. Maubourg, Pusy, and Lafayette, had 
|) already been imprisoned during three years and 
"> five months, in the same gallery, without seeing, 
or being acquainted with the fate of each other, 
and entertained no prospect whatever of their 
#liberty, when the French Directory,.by means of 
their ambassador, Barthelmi, interfered in their 
»- behalf. But this was, at first, attended with no 
SP} beneficial effect: and it was not till the conquer- 
or of Italy had sent Louis Romeuf, formerly one 
é nol Lafayette’s Aids-de-camp, to solicit this fa- 
> *évour, that the court of Vienna would consent to 
Mheir deliverance. 
/® The Austrian ministers endeavored, on this oc- 
#easion, to obtain conditions from the prisoners, 
© which they were determined not to accede to; 
) and it was even required, by a nobleman em- 
ployed for that purpose, that Lafayette should 
= Sequit Europe immediately. In a spirited reply, 
@transmitted by the latter, he says:—‘‘ His Ma- 
myesty, the Emperor and King, wishes to be as- 
meesured, that, immediately after my deliverance, I 
eeewill set out for America, This intention has been 
=) @ften manifested on my part; but as my consent 
wat the present moment would seem to recognize 
@the right of imposing this condition, I do not 
sadeem it proper to accede to it.’’ He thus con- 
ma inues:—* There are certain duties which L can 
MPever abandon. By these I am connected with 
‘7@he United States, and more especially with 
france; and | cannot enter into an engagement 
any one, in contravention to the claims 
which my country possesses, in respect to my 
person.’’ This unexpected resistance greatly 
)eesritated the Austrian cabinet, and the doors of 
~~) @their dungeons were once more shut upon them,. 
Mphile Buonaparte was given to understand that 
mhey had been restored to their liberty. But, at 
ngth, having received intelligence of what had: 
peccurred, he sent Romeuf to. Vienna,. and they. 
= ))were finally liberated inthe month of Septem- 
1797. 
| = Immediately after this event had taken place.. 
| repaired to Hamburg,.and Madame Lafay- 
+ having obtained leave to-return to France,. 
eer husband was permitted. by Buonaparte to re- 
pair thither also,.soon.afterthe revolution that 
in Nov. 1799, Latour Maubourg, as 
jevell as his son and brother, were recalléd by 
ePuonaparte in 1800; and their friendship for the 
| family of Lafayette has been still further ce- 
a marriage between young Maubourg 
L 
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Bourbons, he once more retired to his beloved 


puty from La Sarthe.. The influence of this old 


and a daughter of the General. Alexander La- 
math, after having obtained his liberty by the in- 
fluence of his mother, went to England in 1796, 
and did not till 1800 obtain a permanent resi- 
dence in France. 

Lafayette was now offered the protection of 
Buonaparte; but, unwilling to associate in his 
government, he declined it. Ever watchful of 
the cause of liberty, he voted against the con- 
sulship for life, refused being made a Senator, 
and, dissatisfied with the state of political affairs,. 
retired to. Hamburg, where he lived privately till 
after the overthrow of the Directory. He then 
returned to France, and employed himself on his 
estate, like another Cincinnatus, in agricultural 
improvements. 

On the approach of the allies, he offered. him- 
self as a candidate, was elected a member of the 
House of Deputies, and chosen their Vice Presi- 
dent. After the battle of Waterloo, at the time 
when Buonaparte was about to dissolve the Le- 
gislature and usurp dictatorship, Lafayette ap- 
peared at the tribune, and, raising the old tri- 
coloured flag of: 1789, exclaimed—* Liberty, 
Equality, and Public Order.’’ He caused the 
sitting of the house to be declared permanent,. 
and any one who should attempt to dissolve it, a 
traitor to his country, and to be brought to im-- 
mediate judgment.. 

He also caused 2 declaration to be passed,. 
that the army and national guards, who had 
fought, and were still fighting for the defence of 
the territory and independence, deserved well of 
their country. He insisted on the abdication of 
Buonaparte; was a member of the embassy or- 
dered to demand of the allied powers a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, which was refusedthem. He 
found, at his return, and, as. it was said, to his 
great regret, the capitulation made, and the 
army removed. After the final restoration of the 


retreat, La Grange, when-he waselected a de- 


champion of liberty was.so much dreaded by the 
ministry and others of their party, that every 
possible means was taken by them to prevent the 
re-election of Lafayette as deputy. He there- 
fore has remained in the bosom of his family for 
a number of years, enjoying that philosephie 
ease so desirable to a mind of his elevated cast, 
the delightful contemplation of a life spent in 
the service of mankind, and the gratitude, friend- 
ship, and admiration, of Americans, in a degree 
only second.to that which is felt: for bis immortal 
friend Washington. 


Lafayette again appeared in Paris on the 22d 


February, 1818, for the purpose of uniting with | 


a company of Americans in celebrating the birth 
day of the Amerioan hero. 

On this occasion he offered a tribute of respeet 
to the memory of the brave soldiers of America 
and France, who gloriously fell in the defence of 
their country, and in the cause of liberty and in- 
dependence.. 

In the year 1824, inthe month of August, La-. 
fayette again.arrived.in the United States. He 
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Janded at New York, where he was received | 
with a warmth of feeling which characterised his 
reception in every part of the Union. He beheld 
the country for which he had bled flourishing 
and happy, and received the assurance, from 
more than ten millions of freemen, that he pos- 
sessed the love and gratitude of those for the 
establishment of whose happiness and national 
prosperity he had so generously fought and bled. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
A JEWEL-“HUNTER. 


{ was about fourteen years old, when my fa- 
ther carried me to the great fair of Cracow, 
whither. he went to purchase tools for his busi- 
ness, which was that of a lapidary, and which he 
carried on at Michlinitz. The size of the: town, 
the magnificence of the buildings, the crowds 
that thronged the streets,.and the novelty and 
beauty of the wares, surprised and delighted me; 
but nothing enchanted me so much-as the mo- 
del of the citadel. in salt, which, according to 
the usual custom, was placed in the great square, 
upon a pedestal of. marble. 

‘As we walked along one side of the square, 
looking for. the shop of a merchant from whom 
my father wished to purchase some stones, we 
saw a great crowd collected before a door at 
some little distanee; and, as we came nearer, it 
proved to be the shop of the identical merchant 
whom my father sought. So great was the 
crowd, that we were unable to approach near- 
er than twenty yards of the door; and, as my 
father pushed forward, anxious to despatch his 
business, ‘* What now,’’ said a fellow in the 
throng, ‘‘ softly, if you please,’’ do you think no- 
body wants to see the opal but yourself?’’ 
** What opal is it,’’ said my father, addressing a 
man who stood beside him, ‘‘ that excites so 
mueh curiosity?’’ ‘* Have you not heard,’’ re- 
plied the man, “ of. that wonderful opal, that 
Schmidt, the jewel-hunter, found in the moun- 
tains, and. which has. just been bought for the 
king, at the price of 100,000 florins??? My 
father was now as anxious to see the opal as 
any body else; and, when he-had succeeded in 
reaching the shop, the merchant took my father 
and myse!f into a back room, carrying the: epal 
along with him, that the business upon which we 
came might be transacted more quietly; telling 
the crowd that besieged the door, that the opal 
was not to be seen any more that day. 

‘My father and the merchant immediately 
began to make- their bargains, leaving the ex- 
amination of the opal until. their business should 
be concluded, while [ all the while kept the 
precious stone in my hand, looking at it and ad- 
miring it, and thinking of its extraordinary value. 
I was entirely ignorant of the worth of jewels, 
and, although my father was a lapidary, scarcely 
could distinguish between. one stone and an- 
other; for my mother having resolved that If 
should follow the profession of the law, l:had been 
put to school at an early age, and was, there- 
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uncle, however,.was but a secondary considers- 


fore, more an‘adept at my Jooks, than a judge of 
precious stones, I knew, however, that the 
stone L held in my hand had been purchased by FQ 
the king for 100,000 florins; and as one florineven [i 
seemed to me an inexhaustible sumi, 100,000 flo- Fe 
rins might well baffle my utmost powers of con- 
ception. At length the merchant and my fa- 
ther, having: finished their business, turned their 
attention to the opal, and discoursed in the most 
extravagant terms of its extraordinary beauty 
and value, and of the wonderful good fortune of 
the finder,—all of which made a deep impres- 
sion uponme. As we passed from the mer- 
chant’s house through the square, I importuned 
my father to show me the exhibition of an 
Armenian juggler; but he refuscd me, saying it 7 
would cost half a florin. Half a florin thought 
I—only half a florins; and this jewel-hunter has 
found a gem worth 100,000! All the way from 


Cracow to Michlinitz, I was occupied with | 
these thoughts, and every minute was turning | 
my head to look at the mountains, almost ex- ie 
pecting to see the-colors of the opal-reflected By 
from some sun-gilt cliff. 
‘A few days after my father had returned | 
home, he fell sick; and, notwithstanding the § 
advantage of an excellent constitution, and al 
the care of my mother, and the medicines of the be 
physician, he sunk under the disease, and died Hip 
at the end of eight days, leaving his family but Gy 
slenderly provided, and me, his only son, with Gage 
his wits for patrimony, and the world, the (ay 
sphere in which they were to be exercised. 
‘It was now out of the question to think oi 
breeding me for the Jaw; I must be apprenticed 
to some trade; and, my head being full of the 
opal, I petitioned to be placed under the care of 
a lapidary. My mother consented,—and I accor- 7m 
dingly took up my abode in a garret, in which B® 
there were abundance of precious stones to§ 
feast my eyes upon, and preserve the reeollec § 
tion of the opal and the 100,000 florins. I wasp | 
anxious to learn my trade, and yet 1 worked bu! By 
little at it. An indistinct dream of kingly wealth, 957 
and embryo projects of acquiring it, floated in = 
my brain. ‘The window of. my garret looked Bie 
into the country, the long chain of the Carpa- i 
thian mountains. bounding the prospect; and, in Fae 
the place of stones and learning my 
business, f used to spend at least every alternate iy 
half hour standing at my window thinking of Rae 
Schmidt and. his opal, and his 100,000 florins; Ba 
and, as I took my seat again, saying to myself, 
aloud :.‘*I see no reason why I, as well a= 
Schmidt, may not find an opal.’’ ea 
‘During all this time, I never communicated > 
my thoughts to. my mother;.I told her, indeed, F * 
at times, that one day or other Iishould 
the fortune of the family,—by which she under-F 
stood that I intended to become an expert lapida-| ~~ 
ry, and so acquire independence. | 
‘ About three years passed away, thus; 
at the end of that time, I’ requested:leave fiom 
my master to go and see an uncle, who lived a 
Dunavitz, and who was a breeder of cattle. My F 
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tion in my mind; I determined to make this jour- | 
ney subservient to my first trial ot fortune; and, 
accordingly, provided myself secretly with a 
hammer, and with such other tools as [ thought 
might be useful. My uncle received me with great 
kindness, as did also-my aunt and cousins; and, 
when I told them I had been apprenticed three 
years to a lapidary, and had already acquired 
considerable skill in stones, and that my master 
had sent me for a few days to practice my know- 
ledge among the mountains, (which falsehoods, 
God, I trust, will forgive me,) I was liberally sup- 
plied with every thing requisite; a sack was filled 
with eatables, and I was furnished with tinder, 
and a knife to cut krumholz, and many other 
little necessaries and comforts; and with the 
good wishes of all the family, and injunctions to 
return in four days, I slung my sack over my 
shoulder, and marched away, to begin my career. 
as a jewel-hunter. 

‘Nothing could be more buoyant than my 
epirits were, as | began to ascend the inclined. 
plane, that led to the foot of the mountains. =I 
felt as if all the riches they contained, were one 
day or other to be my own. This was the 
very peak I had seen so often from my garret 
window; this was the very chain among which 
Schmidt had found the opal; and who could tell, 
if he had found a jewel worth 100,000 florins, 
that there might not be other jewels in. the 
mountains, worth ten times as much. With 
these pleasant fancies, I at length reached the 
mouth of a narrow Valley, that seemed to me 
the entrance to the abodes of Plutas. I soon 
fell to work, making the valley re-echo 
with the blows with which I belaboured the 
rocks, and continued my exertions without find-. 


ing any thing that in the least resembled a jew-}: 


el, until I was obliged to stop from mere ex- 
haustion. ‘This. was rather disheartening; but 
E consoled myself by coming to.the conclusion, 
that [ had not yet penetrated far enough into: 
the mountain. It was not so pleasant to sleep 
upon the mountain side as even in my garret; but 
this was an inconvenience that I knew must be 
subinitted to, and [' felt persuaded the next day 
my labors would turn to more account. 


awoke at least two hours before day-break, 
and longed for the light with as much impa- 
tience as if I needed light only, to show me the 
path to. exhaustless- treasures. Long before 
the highest mountain peaks were tipped with 
the sunbeams, I was making my way over 
rocks and torrents, hastening to-a more distant 
raviae, not a bit daunted by the unsuccessful 
labors of the day before, but, on the contrary, 
with the fullest expectations, if not of an opal. 
as good.as Schmidt’s, of at least something suf- 
ficient to verify my predictions of good: fortune. 
This day Lhalf filled my sack; not, indeed, with 
opals, but with stones and ores, which I promi- 
sed myself were: a handsome reward for my la- 
bor. Schmidt, thought I, did not find: his opal 
the first time he went among the mountains; | 
must not be too hasty in my ambition. The 
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‘fifty florins, at least. 


saying, “All rubbish my boy, so get to your 


life: 


ed, might be judged differently of by some other 


+ small lamp at the expiring embers of a fire, whieh 


-then began to search among the rubbish for the - 
|. stone which was-marked, but I could ne where. 


next morning | began to. retrace my steps, filling | 


my sack as | went along, and arrived at the 
close of the third in place of the fourth day, at 
my uncle’s house. Great congratulations fol- 
lowed the display of my riches: ‘* This,’’ said 
I, ‘* is garnet, this is lapis lazuli, this is gold ore; 
but I have found no opal yet.’’ ‘* All in good 
time,’’ said my uncle, ‘‘and how much is all this 
worth?’’ ‘* Certainly, not less,’’ said I, ‘* than 
three hundred florins??? My uncle looked some- 
what incredulous; my aunt said something about 
the small profits of cattle-breeding, when money 
was to be picked up in this way by children; 
and my cousins, who were all females, and some 
years younger than myself, looked upon me as 
the most wonderful youth in Galicia. 

‘Next day I took my leave, carrying my trea- 
sures, of course, along with me; but,.knowing 
very well that more than one-half of them were 
worthless, and that I had exaggerated their va- 
lue to my uncle. I stopped on the bank of a lit- 
tle stream, and, after a rigid examination of the 
contents of my sack, threw more than half 
into. the water, making myself sure that 
what I had reserved was worth a hundred and 
I went to my master’s 
house before presenting myself at home, and 
found him at work. ‘*I have brought some- 
thing with me,”’ said I, emptying the sack upon 
the ground, and laying a handful upon the table 
at which he was working; he took up one, and 
then another, without saying any thing, for he 
was a man of few words, and slightly glancing 
at them, threw them into a corner,.which he 
made the recepticle for rubbish. One handful 
after another [ laid upon the table; and each 
specimen was in turn consigned to the corner; 
the last handful was produced, and in it there 
was one specimen, upon which my hopes where 
chiefly grounded, and upon which I had made 
some marks, when I displayed my riches to my 
uncle. He looked more narrowly at this spe 
cimen tlian he had at the others, but ended by 
throwing it where he had thrown the rest, and 


business.”” My hopes then, were at an end; 
and the three hours that intervened between and 
bed-time, were the most unhappy hours of my 


‘As Llay in bed, sleepless, ruminating upon the 
failure of all my brilliant expectations, it suddenly 
occurred to me, that possibly my master might be 
mistaken, and that the jewel which I had mark-. 


lapidary; and getting up | crept sofily down 
stairs into my master’s workshop, and lighted a 


he had been using in some of his operations. I 


find it; one after.another, hheld them to the lamp, . 
and repeated over. and overagain the samétoil- 
some examination, till at length, weary of’ my 
unsuccessful labor, sat down upon the chair: 
before my master’s table, which: was strewed. 
with the instruments he had used.in polishing a 
beautiful jacinth, that lay with.the polished side. 
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towards me, I took it up; it was the very stone 
I had been seeking for. My plan was speedily 
arranged: I seized upon the stone, stole back to 
my chamber, dressed myself as quickly as I 
could, and, although it was not much after mid- 
night, took the road to Cracow; leaving a line 
for my master, informing him, that I having disco- 
vered him to be a thief, I had left his service, and 
had taken with me my own jewel, which my uncle 
could prove to be mine, by a mark which L had 
made upon it. I found no difficulty in disposing of 
my jewel; the same merchant whom L had visited 
along with my father, gave me a hundred florins 
for it, and congratulated me upon having begun 
my career so favorably; and next day I returned 
home with a present for each member of the fam- 
ly, and with more than 89 florins in my pocket. 
‘There was now no question as to my future 
trade; my first attempt had met with more suc- 
cess than any one, excepting myself, antici- 
pated; and although I had not yet found an opal, 
{I had no great cause to be dissatisfied, and 
looked upon the acquisition ef riches, as the 
easiest thing imaginable. 
‘The money that my jacinth fetched, served 
to equip me for my nextexpedition. I left forty 
florins at home, and set out for Kostalesko, 
on my nineteenth birth-day, with the blessings 
of a mother and the good wishes of three sisters; 
all of whom I promised to portion handsomely, 
as soon as I had found an opal worth but 20,000 
florins. All three looked upon their portions 
as already secured, and as I walked out of Mich- 
linitz, 1 did not forget to cast my eye upon the 
fields on either side, in the view of making up 
my mind as to. the most eligible site for build- 
ing a house upon, with the produce of my labors. 
‘The first day on which I set out. upon my 
travels, and when just entering one of the moun- 
tains, I overtook two men well advanced in 
ears, whose tattered garments and squalid 
aces, denoted the extremest poverty and wretch- 
edness. I fell into conversation with them, and 
learned that they were gold-hanters. ‘* Why,”’ 


jewel-hunting?’’ secretly pleased, however, that 
I had not found rivals in my. own occupation. 
They only smiled at me, and I, in my turn, pitied 
the delusion that had kept them poor all their 
lives, instead of buying a castle and rearing 
harses, as Schmidt had done. 


‘ Almost every day,.during a year, I spent less 
er more of it among the mountains; sometimes 
my labors were rewarded, but oftener I found no- 
thing worth so much as a few groshen; yet never 
during all this time did my hopes diminish, nor 
did my continued: teil become in the smallest de- 
ee irksome. Every morning, I sprang from my 


longed for the morning,. that | might recom- 
mence my search; days of unrewarded toil, I 
looked upon only as procrastinations-of my good 
fortune; each rising sun brought new expectation 
slong with it, and if one blow of the hammer 
did. not loose an opal from the rock I thought a 
second might.. 


said I, ‘‘do you not rather follow the trade of 


bed full of eager anticipation, and overy night, 
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being mine. 


At length, one day, at the expiration of nearty 
a year from the day { left home, a stone dropt 
into my hand, that had all the distinguishin 
marks of a valuable opal. I eagerly pocabaiad 
to polish a part, and the varied hues of the opal 
flashed upon my delighted eye. Now then, said 
IL to myself, the day of my reward has arrived. 
The stone kL had found was little inferior in size to 
that which I had held in my hand in the mer- 
chant’s back-shop at Cracow—the look of which 
I yet remembered so distinctly; and I felt assured 
that it could not be worth less than 50,000 florins. 

As I bent my steps homewards, I employed 
myself in that most agreeable of all occupations, 
planning, the distribution and assortment of 
riches, which I felt assured were on the eve of 
The close of the third day brought 
me to the threshold of my own door; and I was 
welcomed with those true greetings, which a son, 
after long absence, may expect to find from a 
mother’s love. My countenance soon told the 
extent and importance of my secret; and the 
opal was drawn from its hiding place with the 
exulting looks, and presented to the wondering 
eyes of the family circle. I determined to lose 
little time in realising my expectations. The 
next week the great Cracow fair would take 
place, and thither I of course determined to go. 

It was soon settled what was to be done 
with the 50,000 florins I had promised to. portion 
my sisters; each of them, accordingly, should 


-have two thousand, which would make them the 


richest heiresses in Michlinitz; I would give 
four thousand to my mother: and ‘‘ as for the 
remaining 40,000,;’’ said J, ‘*my little cousin 
Ronza at Dunavitz, will make me a good wife, 


and IL will purchase a barony somewhere in the 


Palathrate. 
‘These things being all determined upon,.I 


left home for the capital early on the morning 


of the day of the great fair, with my opal in a 
leathern bag, which was suspended round my 
neck by acopper chain. Lovertook and passed 
a great many persons on the road: for I was 
mounted upon a good horse, which I had bought 
with the remnant of the hundred florins I had 
made by my jacinth;.‘‘but which among them 
all,?’? said 1 to myself, ‘‘ carries to the fair an 
opal worth 50,000 florins!”’ 

‘ Before mid-day, | arrived at the capital, and 
having put up my horse at an inn in the out- 


skirts, walked towards the great square, by the. 


same streets I had. traversed with my father five 
years ago. What changes had taken place since 


then; and to what extraordinary results had the: 


impressions which were made upon my mind at 
that time led! Happy fortune, thought I, that 
carried my. father to.Cracow; had he never gone 
thither, 1. should never have seen the wonderful 
opal,.or even.so much as heard of a jewel-hunter, 
and. never should haye been walking, as now, 
to the great fair, with a jewel in my possession 
worth 50,000 florins! 


‘I had no reason to doubt the integrity of the- 


merchant with whom I had formerly dealt; but,. 


before finally disposing of my treasure, I wishadi 
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to enjoy the triumph of possessing it: I was anxi- 
ous, in short, that as a great noise should be 
made about my opal as about that which 
Schmidt sold to the king. I walked accordingly 
through the great square, seeking an opportuni- 
ty of making my govud fortune known, and of 
buzzing about the rarity and value of my pos- 
5688100. 

* As I went onward looking to the right hand 
and to the left, my attention was fixed by the ex- 
traordinary richness and variety of a display of 
wares which were exhibited upon a long row of 
tables, placed beneath an awning, behind which 
an Eastern merchant sat smoking. Every spe- 
cies of costly and rare merchandize lay upon the 
tables. Tne richest stuffs, brocades, silks, and 
gold tissues from Persia—the most valuable spi- 
ces and perfumes from India and Arabia—Da- 
mascus’ sabres, the hilts inlaid with gold and 
ivory, and studded with precious stones—the 
rarest gums of Africa and Guyana—temples and 
pagodas, curiously carved in ivory, and the 
most precious woods—the most excellent speci- 
mens of Mosaic—cameos and intagKos, of the 
most valuable materials, and the most exquisite 
workmanship—all swelled the riches of the 
Eastern merchant’s bazaar. But rich and valua- 
ble as were these commodities, the contents of 
ane other table eclipsed them all: it was cover- 
ed with all kinds of precious stones, ranged in 
rows, circles, and pyramids; diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, saphires, topaz, of all sizes, and of the 
finest colors glittered in the sunshine, and 
dazzled the delighted eye. But among them I 
sawnoopal. ‘‘Friend,’’ said I to the merchant, 
“ you reign here the emperor of the fair; upon 
your tables are concentrated the riches of all the 
cities of the East; every country in the world has 
laid its tribute before you; and yet,’’ added [, 
“there seems one thing a-wanting.’’ ‘* What,’’ 
said he, without taking his pipe from his mouth, 
would you desire to.see added?’’ see,’’ re- 
plied I, ‘‘this beautiful pyramid composed of pre- 
cious stones, two. rows of topaz, two of ruby, 
two of saphire, two. of emerald, and one of dia- 
mond, with this fine pearl surmounting the whole; 
but for the pearl I would substitute an opal.’’ 
“I could soon make that change,’’ said the mer- 
chant, taking the pipe out of his mouth, ‘‘ but to 
my mind, the pearl brings the pyramid to a bet- 


» ter point; there is not a jewel, young man, that 


ever came out of the bowels of the earth, that I 
have not in my possession: and | will venture 
the worth of this pyramid, that I can show a 
better stone of every kind than any other mer- 


} chant now in Cracow:—ay! in Poland, ay! in 
| Europe,’ added he, glancing triumphantly at his 
' tables, and then resuming his pipe. 
| within myself, ** he has no opal, he is too proud 
| of his jewels to submit to the suspicion of not 


I thought 


having one, were it in his power to prevent it;’’ 
and I immediately replied, ‘‘ I have not the va- 
lue of the pyramid to stake, but I will venture 
you the value of a jewel, which I will produce to 
you, that you will nat match it.’”” ‘* Name the 
valus,’’ said the merchant, as unconcernedly as 


before, ‘* and I will take your word for it; select 
its worth among these jewels, and Jay them on 
one side, and then place your own opposite to 
them, and whoever gains, shall take up both 
stakes; you yourself shall decide, whether or not 
I produce a jewel more valuable of its kind than 
yours.’’ This I thought was extremely fair, or 
rather more than fair; for it put it in my power 
to stake against my jewel something double its 
value: I didnot, however, profit by this advan- 
tage, but selected a diamond which I judged to 
be worth about 50,000 florins, and laid it upon 
one side. There was now collected around the 
table a considerable number of persons, attract- 
ed at first by the wares, and now interested in 
the conversation they had overheard, and all 
anxiously waiting the result of so considerable a 
wager. I had thus obtained precisely what I 
desired—an opportunity of displaying my riches, 
and enjoying the vanity of possessing so rare & 
gem: to say nothing of the diamond that glitter- 
ed on the table, and which I had already conse 
dered as my own. I now pulled the chain over 
my head, and, opening the leathern purse, drew 
forth my opal, and laid it upon the table, oppo- 
site to the diamond. “A fine opal, indeed,” 
said the merchant, laying down his pipe, and ex- 
amining it, ‘* and worth more than the diamond 
you selected, and precisely the thing for the top 


of the pyramid. My own, you see, is too lange,”” 


added he, opening the lid of an ebony box, and 
laying upon the table the very opalSchmidt had 
sold to the king, the appearance of which I re- 
membered so well. Gracious God! what where 
uly feelings at that moment?—the object of my 
toil, and hopes, and promises, gone from me m 
an instant, and by my own accursed folly and 
vanity. The merchant deliberately returned the 
pipe into his mouth, took up my opal, and, dis- 
placing the pearl, crowned the pyramid with the 
opal. ‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘* you will admit, that 
the pyramid is faultless.”’ He then returned his 
own opal into the box, and calmly began to ar 
range some wares. 

‘I turned away in the deepest dejection; but 
the expressions of pity from the bystanders, so 
different from those which I had expected to be 
greeted, wounded me more even than the loss of 
my wealth. I repaired to the shop of the mer 
chant whom I! knew, but without communica- 
ting to. him what had happened. The circum- 
stance, however, soon got wind; it was soon buz- 
zed. about eyery where, that an ignorant: youth 
had allowed fiimself to be juggled out of a valua- 
ble jewel by the great Bassora merchant Haran- 
zabad; and I had the. mortification of seeing my- 
self pointed at as this ignorant youth. ‘*-How 
could you be so mad,’” said the merchant, my 
friend, ‘‘ as to stake any opal against Haranza- 
bad’s?—had you come to me first, you would 
have learnt what every body knows, that the 
king pledged his opal to that merchant for a 
loan, upon condition that he should not exhibit it 
openly at the fair.’’ 

‘had now neither business nor inclination to 
detain me at the fair. I sold my horse, and ia 
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place of turning homeward with 50,000 florins in 
my purse, I had but 200, partly the price of my 
horse, and partly the balance of a debt, which 
the lapidary was owing to my father. How dif- 
ferent were my feelings on my road homeward, 
from what they would have been, had I been re- 
turning to the realization of my projects! My sis- 
ter’s portion, my mother’s provision, my cousin 
Ronza, and my expected barony, all came to my 
mind, only to reproach me for my vanity and folly. 
I was still a jewel-hunter, and had still my fortune 
to make; yet, wonderful as it may appear, at this 
very moment, when my hopes were nearly crush- 
ed, they began to rise again; new dreams of 
riches, and even projects of their appropriation, 
occupied my mind, and almost excluded the re- 
collection of my misfortune; and the very hour 
that witnessed the destruction of all my expecta- 
tions, and the futility of mv toils, saw also born 
within me a steadier determination than ever to 
renew them, and as firm a persuasion that they 
would yet be rewarded. 

* Providence, however, has not yet thought fit to 
¢rown my hopes; but I have lived happily notwith- 
standing. Never has my hammer laid open the 


cheered on by expectation; my toil has never been 
rewarded by independence, but it has brought me 
food and raiment, and left me something to wish 
for; I have never entered Cracow again, with the 
exulting thought that I was about to possess my- 
self of 50,009 florins,’but neither have [ ever quit- 
ted it with the painful reflection, that I havs lost 
the fruits of a year’s labor, and of many years’ 
hope; I have had no portions to bestow upon 
my sisters, but they have married, and have been 
happy without them; no provision to settle upon 
my mother, but she is long ago beyond the need 
of it; no barony to offer to Ronza, but she has 
never appeared to wish for more than she pos- 
sesses. Old age steals fast upon me, and so 
would it, if I possessed riches; death has no 
greater terrors for the poor than for the rich 
man, nor has he so much to disturb the serenity 
of his meditations. My children regret that I 
should leave them, and their regrets are sincere, 
because, when I am gone, they expect no equi- 
valent; yet had I even now youth and vigour, I 
would still pursue the occupation, which [ trust 
my children will never desert, for one day or 
other their labors will be rewarded. Schmidt 
has not found the first opal, nor myself the last; 
riches may be enjoyed by him who knows how 
to use them. Goon, then, my hs 
shrink from toils which your father has borne, 
nor despair of the success which he once achiev- 
ed, and of which the inexperience of youth only 
tobhed him of the reward.’ 


From Crawfurd’s Journal. 
Audience of the King of Siam. 
Carpets were spread for us, and we were re- 
quested to wait a summons into the royal pre- 


Bence. We were not detained above twenty mi- 
nutes when the summons arrived, and we pro- 
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lustre of another opal, but I have always been | 


ren; do not> 


ceeded to the hall of audience. This portion of 
the royal inclosure was, like the rest that we 
had passed, filled with a crowd of people, who 
were curious and clamorous, but not rude. A 
number of officers, with white wands, attended 
to keep off the crowd; and two officers, after the 
manner of heralds, preceded us. We now 
reached the third and last gate, which contains 
the principal palace, a building with a tall spire, 
and roofed with tin; the hall of audience distinct 
from the palace, and an extensive temple of 
Buddha. We were here requested to take off 
our shoes, and to leave behind us our Indian at- 
tendants. None of our party whatever, indeed, 
were permitted to go beyond this spot, except 
the four British officers of the mission. I had 
previously stipulated that our interpreters, al- 
though not admitted into the presence, should be 
within hearing; but, in the hurry of the moment, 
they were jostled, and hindered from following, 
As soon as we had entered the gate, we found a 
band of music, consisting of not less thana hum 
dred persons, drawn up to form a street for ow 
reception. The instruments consisted of gongs, 
drums, brass flutes and flageolets. 


Opposite to the door of the hall of audience 
there was an immense Chinese mirror, of many 
parts, which formed a sereen, concealing the in- 
terior of the court frem our view. We had no 
sooner arrived at this spot than a flourish ef wind 
instruments was heard, accompanied by a wild 
shout or yell, which announced, as we afterward: 
found, the arrival of his Majesty. We passed 
the screen to the right side, and, as had been 
agreed upon, taking off our hats, made a re 
spectful bow in the European manner. Every 
foot of the great hall which we had now entered ! 
was literally so crowded with prostrate courtiers 
that it was difficult to move without the risk of 
treading upon some officer of state. Precedence 
is decided upon such occasions, by relative vick 
nity to the throne; the princes being near the 
foot of it, the principal officers of government 
next to them, and thusin succession down to the 
lowest officer who is admitted into the presence. 
We seated ourselves a little in front of the, 
screen, and made three obeisances to the throne,# 
in unison with the courtiers. This obeisance 
consisted in raising the joined hands to the head 
three times, and at each touching the forehead. 
To have completed the Siamese obeisance, it 
would have been necessary to have bent the 
body to the ground, and touched the earth with 
the forehead at each prostration. I thought the 
place assigned to us, though not a very distin- 
guished one, the highest it was intended to con- 
cede; but we had no sooner made our obeisances 
than we were requested to. advance, and were 
finally settled about half way towards the throne, 
The assigning to us the first place, and our ad 
vance afterwards to a more honorable one, was 
evidently an artifice of our conductor to exact 4 
greater number of obeisances than .we had 
pledged ourselves to make; for, when we were 
seated the second time, the whole court made 


three additional obeisances, in which we. wers 
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© thirty feet in height. Two rows, each of ten 
> handsome wooden pillars, formed an avenue from 
© the door to the throne, which was situated at 
the upper end of the hall. 
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eompelled to join, to avoid the imputation of 
rudeness. 

The hall of audience appeared a well-propor- 
tioned and spacious saloon, of about eighty feet 
in length, perhaps half this in breadth, and 


The walls and ceil- 
ing were painted of a bright vermilion; the cor- 
nices of the former being gilded, and the latter 
thickly spangled throughout with stars in rich 
gilding. Between the pillars we observed seve- 
ral good lustres of English cut glass. The 
apartment would have been altogether in good 
taste, but for the appearance, amongst the pil- 
lars, of some miserable lamps of tin-plate, which: 
had been imported from Batavia, and which 
were, in all likelihood, prized only because they 


ll 


The words which his Siamese Majesty conde- 
scended to address to us, were delivered in a 
grave, measured, and oracular manner. One of 
the first officers of state delivered them to a per- 
son of inferior rank, and this person to Kocha- 
isahak, who was behind us, and explained them 
inthe Malay language. The questions put, as 
they were rendered to us, were as follows:— 
** The Governor-general of India (literally, in 
Siamese, the lord, or governor, of Bengal,) has 
gent you to Siam; what is your business??? A 
short explanation of the objects of the mission 
was given in reply. ‘* Have you been sent with 
the knowledge of the King of England?’’ It 
was here explained that, from the great distance 
of England, the political intercourse with the 
distant nations of the East was commonly in- 
trusted to the management of the Governor-ge- 


. neral of India. “Is the Governor-general of In- 
were foreign. dia brother of the King of England?’’ To this 
The throne and its appendages occupied the | question it was replied, that the Governor-gene- 
whole of the upper end of the hall. The first | ral of India had been the personal friend of his 
out [2 was gilded all ever, and about fifteen feet high. | sovereign from early life, but that he was not 
ngs, ss It had much the shape and look of a handsome | his brother. The following questions were suc- 
pulpit. A pair of curtains, of gold tissue upona| cessively put:—‘* What difference is there in 
ence 4s yellow ground, concealed the whole of the upper | the ages of the King and Governor-general?’’— 
nany part of the room, except the throne; and they | “ Was the Governor-general of India in good 
e in were intended to be drawn over this also, except | health when you left Bengal?’’? ‘* Where do you 
d no when used. In front of the throne, and rising | intend to go after leaving Siam?’’ ‘Is peace 
wind from the fleor, were to be seen a number of gild- | your object in all the countries you mean to vi- 
wild a1 umbrellas of various sizes. These consisted | sit??? ‘‘ Do you intend to travel by land or wa- 
yards Qf a series of canopies, decreasing in size up-| ter from Sai-gun to Suran?’’ ‘Is it your inten- 
assed wards, and sometimes amounting to as many as| tion to visit Hue, the capital of Cochin China?’’ 
been éeventeen tiers. ‘The king, ashe appeared seat-| After receiving replies to these different ques- 
_ oe ed on his throne, had more the appearance of a] tions, his Majesty concluded with the following 
cvery statue in a niche, than of a living being. He] sentence:—‘*I am glad to see an envoy from 
tered | wore a loose gown of gold tissue, with very wide | the Governor-general of India. Whatever yon 
rtiers sleeves. His head was bare, for he wore neither | have to say, communicate to the minister Suri- 
sk of crown nor any other ornament on it. Close to| wung-kosa. What we chiefly want from you are 
lence hint was a golden baton, or sceptre. fire-arms.”” 
: vic The general appearance of the hall of au- His Majesty had no sooner pronounced these 
r the dience, the prostrate attitude of the courtiers, last words than we heard a loud stroke, as if 
ment the situation of the king, and the silence which] given by a wand against a piece of wainscoting; 
to the prevailed, presented a very imposing spectacle, upon which the curtains on each side of the 
sence. and reminded us much more of a temple crowded throne, moved by some concealed agency, clos- 
f the, with votaries engaged in the performance of| ed upon it. This was followed by the same ; a 
solemn rite of religion, than the audience- | flourish of wind instruments, and the same wild 
isance “Chamber of a temporal monarch. shout which accompanied our entrance; and the a 
head The king seemed a man between fifty and sixty | courtiers, falling upon their faces on the ground, ae 
shead. years of age, rather short in person, and dispos- made six successive prostrations. We made 
ice, it éd to corpulency. His features were ordinary,| three obeisances, sitting upright, as had been 
it the and appeared to bespeak the known indolence| agreed on. 
2» with and imbecility of his character; but upon this teiahdlbaiicsiad 
ht the stbject it was not easy to form any correct opi- %) 
distin- nion, owing to the distance we were at from the ‘OLD SIMON. 
ocon- ® throne, and the sort ef chiaro scuro cast upon| Every body in my native place, black and 
sances h, evidently for effect. white, old and young, bond and free, knows Old 
were To the left of the throne we saw exhibited a{ Simon, and knows him to be a poor old negro, 
hrone. — portable part of the presents from the Governor} whose years have been spent in slavery, but un- 
uwadé © gonetel a secretary proceeded to read a list of} der the servitude of a kind and indulgent mas- 
2, was em; and I made no doubt they were represent-| ter. From his peculiar talents at whistling, he 
xact a ed as tribute or offering, although of this it was| is often designated as ‘‘ Old Whistling Simon.” 
re had impossible to obtain proof. The letter of the} Pass his door at whatever hour you please, Old 
» were Governor-general was neither read nor exhibit-| Simonjs notes will be sure to greet your ears. 
made ed, notwithstanding the distinct pledge which| Let your morning rambles carry you past his 
> wars had been given to that effect. | dwelling before the lazy sun has left bis watery 
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bed, and you will hear Old Simon. Pass his 
quiet, peaceful cellar habitation, even after the 
town clock has rung its solemn peal of twelve 
0° the night, and still Olid Simon’s eternal whis- 
tle, whistle, whistle, will salute fe tympana, 
with all the modern waltzes, and marches, and 
quicksteps, and cotillions, ringing changes on 
his lips, diversified with crotchets, and quavers, 
and semiquavers, and demisemiquavers, huddled 
in, to suit the taste of the performer, but with- 
gut any regard to measure or melody. No one 
knows Old Simon’s age: ‘‘ time out of mind,’’ 
he has been a dweller in L——; but the oldest 
inhabitant points back to his boyish days, as 
being acquainted with the old whistler, and he 
was old then. Ask him his age, nor can he tell it, 
but supposes it must be somewhere near a couple 
of centuries; and, as proof of it, the memory of 
the oldest settler ‘‘ runneth not to the contrary.”’ 
And he has seen children, whom he has nursed 
and dandled in his old arms, grow up to be girls 
and boys, and girls and boys grow up to be men 
and women, and men and women grow up to be 
fathers and mothers, and grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and still he is living, and well, and mu- 
sical. Old Simon was in shape very much like 
the tail of a Q—about four feet six inches high, 
end near the same in circumference—his head 
formed like a huge turnip, and the black wool 
with which it was covered gave him not a little 
the appearance of the Jack of Clubs with a bear- 
skin wig on, and would have puzzled the learned 

hrenologist, Dr. C , to have discovered 
the lumps, or bumps, or tumors, with which 
the aforesaid occiput was interspersed, what 
character was the more strongly developed, or 
whether any character at all. In his face a 
lover of Lavater might have discovered nothing 
af intelligence, but a something, in the counte- 
nance of a negro, equally, if not more useful, 
kindness and honesty. ‘The twinkling black eye 
showed, possibly, a merry soul, and the huge 
lips, puckered up into the wrinkles and shape of 
the mouth of a meal bag, a musical one; ready, 
at a moment’s warning, by backing a request 
with a small piece of money, to give you Hail 
Columbia, or Yankee Doodle, with all the origi- 
nal notes left out, and variations and embellish- 
ments by himself. His thick sinewy arms dan- 
gled from his shoulders, like a stuffed Paddy on 
the —th of March; and his legs, like a couple of 
C’s faced inwards, altogether give him the look of 
an Atlas, able to bear a world on his shoulders. 
—And Old Simon was happy because 
he had nothing to want, and nothing to fear; 
happy because he knew every body, and every 
body knew him; happy because all respected 
him, ‘‘ Old Whistling Simon’’ as he was, and 
pone would do him an injury; and happy be- 
cause he thought his music tended to make all 
who heard him as happy as himself. 

But alas! these happy days for poor old Simon 
were soon to have anend. The brightest day may 
he o’erclouded at last, and a sun which rose in 
smiles may set intears. One night, as the poor 
old soul was returning home, rather later than 
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usual, it being past ten o’clock, an hour forbid» 
den to negroes, by the municipal regulations, he 
was taken to the watch-house by the patrol, [7 
and in the morning, although the poor fellow a 
endeavored to explain where and why he had [9 
been, the relentless and hard-hearted watch de- 
termined to chastise him; and while the “ blows 
fell thick’? and heavy upon his ‘* century living” 
carcass, he was compelled to whistle and keep 
time with every descending stroke of the cow- 
hide. But Old Simon’s sou! was too big to beg, 
or offer one cry of complaint, although the blood 
was fast finding its way to his feet, and the blows 
fell thicker and harder for his silence. Yet he 
was not conquered. His spirits lost their usual 
vivacity, and sunk within him at the disgrace, 
but his soul remained the same—not mastered. 

He was finally released; but from this time 

Old Simon’s accustomed whistle was no longer 
heard in the streets. Ask him to whistle for 
you, and, with a melancholy shake of the head 
he would answer, ‘‘ No—my musical days are 
all over: and since my best blood answered every 
call of the cowhide, and my music forced from 
me by the torture of my body, Old Simon’s notes 
will no longer be heard—disgraced, by being 
compelled to bear on my back, till the day of 
my death, dishonorable scars.’’ 

Well done, poor old Simon! Although having 

a black skin, and the form of a negro, a soul is J 
the tenant of that old carcass of thine, which FF 
might have done honor to any chivalric knight, & 
who ever broke lance in defence of his country, 
or shivered spear for the peerless charms of @ 
mistress! TONY, 


DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

2 Kings xix. 35. 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 


And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host at sunset with their banners were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d : | 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly aval chill, | 

Aud their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew ; 
sull. . 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the wrt, 4 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wa, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baak 
And the might of the Gentile unsmote by the wards, 


Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lerd. 
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bid- From the Saturday Evening Post. | had thrown into the barn-yard, as an intimation iD 
, he MY PENCIL. that their bodies were no longer worth providing 5 
ro}, P "Tis but fancy’s sketch.” for—if, under such circumstances, they caught a i 
low glimpse, I say, of Bully Hen in a bye-lane, or | 
had THE PIKE-HOLE. any distance from home, they were as sure to 
de- | At no very considerable distance from the give him leg bail for it, as though he were a wild 
ows BF city of Philadelphia, the Schuylkill receives into | Cat or stray panther: and well might they, for 
ng” ' its hosom one of those beautifully romantic once in his clutches, it were fortunate if they 
eep §@ streamlets with which our cotMttry so much escaped without visible marks of his flagellating 
col abounds—where nature, with her unerring pen- skill, or perhaps a ducking, almost to death, m 
beg, cil, seems to have given, in her solitude, those | ® mill-pond: and as to the old ones seeking re- 
lood exquisite touches in the great picture of creation, dress from him, what was to be the consequence: 
jows as if occasionally to contrast her own sublime —why, scarce a day or two would pass off, but 
t he reality with the frequent imitative eflorts of hu- the cider-press would be found unfit for use, the 
sual Be man skill. plough and harrow broken, not an egg in all 
ace, & It still retains the old Indian appellation of | the numerous nests of the setting fowls, and so 
ed. & Wissahiccon—supposed to have originated in forth. 
time the circumstance of a young squaw of thai Now this same mischievous chap had taken an 
nger B® name, the wife of a celebrated chief, having ta- | unaccountable liing, it appeared, to myself— 
» for © ken refuge in a cave about two miles from its | whether it was that I listened attentively to his 
head mouth, afier escaping from a band of hostile | long stories about the ‘* walking man of the 
B are savages, who, in the absence of her husband on | woods,’’ who, he averred, was never seen but at a 
very Ms a hunting party, had captured, and were in the | moonlight, or in the day time during a thunder a 
from $e act of conveying her to their own domains, in | gust, and that his uncle, Deaderick Hutz, had i! Fi 
notes Be the high-lands, now called the Blue Ridge. more than once encountered this strange man at aS 
peing FF It is in truth a lovely stream!—at least it was|a late hour of the night, who glided by him * 
Ly of so five and twenty years ago, when, a little ur-| through the bushes, followed by an animal, the ae 
chin, | wandered and played upon its banks, | like of which was never heard of, whose head + ia 
ving with my younger sister, Jean—Poor thing! little | was a sharp-pointed spear, and from whose sides a 
ul is thought she then how unlike the broad and bil- | and back sparks of blue fire were constantly is- - Ue 
vhich lowy ocean of life, were the sweet meanderings | suing—or whether it was that I praised his dex- \ pa 
‘ight, Be of that peaceful rivulet. Full many a summer | terity in mounting the loftiest trees, in backing et 
intry, sun has sunk behind the ‘* big rock,’’ that, in| the wildest colts, or 1 riding Farmer Thresher’s | 
of a my childish moments, I used to think very | vicious red cow, I know not—but so it was, he 1 he 
Y, nearly, not quite, reached the blue ceiling | would make me his boon companion through veo ie 
above, and left us still pursuing the wayward | many a ramble along the borders of the Wissa- ala 
butterfly, or gazing on the mimic cataract, that, | hiccon, even to where Robeson’s Falls present “2 { 
iB. to our young eyes, was the greatest wonder and | to the eye of the admiring passenger along the ee 
beauty of the whole scene. The tall oaks, with | Ridge Road one sheet of liquid silver, from shore ne 
bid, their massy seats beneath, decked with the ruby | to shore of that romantic stream, which, passing tia 
vold; ground-apple—the playful squirrel, that bound- | over this last of its many mill-dams, gurgles over PRS 
ye sea, [ee ed forth as we approached its quiet haunt—the | a bed of rocks to the adjacent Schuylkill. a 
lee. waterfall—the mill-race—-the neighboring brook, I frequently remarked, however, that there ae 
where I had erected a dam that served to set in| was one spot on the banks of this stream that ov nt 
igi motion the tiny machinery of a small mill—all,| Hen uniformly avoided. In all our rambles to Pi! 
blown, all appear now as fresh to my imagination, as if | and fro, I observed that whenever we approach- - e 
wh. mmy childhood were but yesterday! Enviable | ed a certain small but much dilapidated bridge, os 
period of human Jife—when all around is bright- | he would strike off immediately in a direction eS 
> blast, ness, and joy, and peace, who is there that | from the water, and, by a circuitous path of a a 
1: would not recall: thee, if it were possible, and | full half mile, extend his walk, to my great wop- 6h a 
a chill, live over the sunny hours of infancy, despite | der sometimes, no matter what urgent errand he ‘ Ye ee 
grew the world’s proud honors, and the tinsel baubles | might have been sent on by his employer, or 
that glitter around manhood only to deceive! what might have been his own inclination for 1 
., There was a miller’s boy, one Hendrick Hutz, | haste in arriving at his place of destination: nor F Lif L 
pride; of Dutch parentage, as his name indicates, who would he ever reveal to me his reason for this we) 
art, | went by the distinctive appellation of Bully | singular maneuvre, so regularly repeated, until es 
Hen. There never was a row, for miles round, | one day, very tired with clambering over rocks pat 
but this Hen was sure to be the greatest fight-| and precipices, I begged he would not go the ae 
ing cock amongst them—for mischief, and evil | round way home, but keep straight onwards by a ie 
} roa ; doings of every description, he was as renowned | the margin of the stream. ie 
's as any freebooter of the age; and the youngsters He looked at me fora moment in fearful asto- a } ip 
round about, if they caught a glimpse of Bully | nishment:—‘‘ Why, for sartain,’’ said he, ‘* you “aw 
U, Hen, particularly if they were aware he owed | don’t want to go by the Hole, do ye?”’ 3 f : 
them a grudge for betraying himtothe owner! ‘* Hole, Hen!—What hole?’’ I inquired, ‘te 
words, of a breeding sow that he had wantonly maimed, ‘*Come along, boy—the Pike-Hole. Don’t weap) 
rd. or of a brood of young goslins, whose heads he |! you know the Pike-Hole?’’ ati. 
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** Why then you don’t know nothing. Come 
on—I’|l tell you when we get round this path.’’ 

Taking me by the hand, he quickened his pace 
as he spoke, and not many minutes brought us 
again in sight of the stream, and not very far 
from our homes. 

‘«* And you don’t know nothing about the Pike- 
Hole,’’ said he: ‘* Gosh! if you’d ever go that 
ere way, you’ll never want no more apple-butter 
this side o’ Christmas, I know. That’s where 
old Satan kept his fish a-long ago—and a tar- 
nation sight o’ pike he had there, I can tell you. 
—Don’t you know the white house t’other side 
the creek, just over the old bridge?—well,’’ he 
continued, lowering his tone almost to a whis- 
per, ‘that’s where he used to stay, and carry 
his fish there 0’ nights: but nobody never could 


tell what he did that for, for no fire nor light 


was ever seen there, except once, when uncle 
Deaderick spied, in a window up stairs, two 
large fiery balls, that he was sure was old Sa- 
tan’s eyes, looking full at him, as hej put one 
foot on that ere old bridge, to cross ‘over, one 
moonlight night, after a stray heifer.—But, 
gosh! I guess t’other foot did not go after it, 
though, for something knocked him tlat through 
the old bridge into the creek, and glad was he 
to get out alive,and make the best way home.”’ 

‘* And does he stay there still, Hen?’’ I in- 
quired, in the same suppressed tone of voice. 

‘* Stay there still, boy?—Umph! go that ere 
a-way and you’ll soon see, | warrant—but they 


_ do say he’s never been seen for a long while, and 


that there’s no more pike there now—nor ever 
has been, since Gilley Brunt, the old blacksmith 
at the falls, went a fishing drunk, and threw his 
hook in that ere hole—and, gosh! something 
laid hold of his hook, and jerked line, and rod, 
and poor Gilley, down to the bottom—if it has 
any bottom, that is.”’ 

But; Hen, maybe he in.’’ 

‘* Felli in your granny—lI tell you, boy, he was 
jerked in, don’t 1?—and nothing but his hat has 
ever been seen of him since, and that smells o’ 
brimstone to this day.’’ 


By this time we had reached the mill, Hen’s 
lace of employment and abode—and, ruminat- 
o on my uncouth companion’s strange stories 
about the Pike-Hole, I soon found myself be- 
neath the shelter of a parent’s protecting roof. 
Parent! What a train of reflections does that 
word bring forth! Who that has ever been 
nourished at the maternal fount, with the stream 
of love flowing, and flowing into our young being, 
till unconsciously we slept beneath the look 
that beamed with tenderest affection: who that 
has ever sat upon the paternal knee, or gam- 
bolled round the paternal hearth with him, the 
mimic playmate in our childish sport, only to en- 


hance its pleasure or its consequence in our 


eyes: who that has ever felt the parental ca- 
ress, or received the parental admonition, when 
love, pure, unsophisticated love, was beaming, 
like an ever bright though clouded star, through 
parental authority?—who that has felt and seen 


all this, whose heart does not warm at the nam: Ba 
of parent, with delightful reverence and affec. [9 
tion, when, in after years, recollection strew: Pf 
before us the sweet flowers that were wont ty ff 
deck the paths of infancy and youth! 4 

* * * Well, Doctor, wha 
are you studying about now?’ said my mother, PF 
as she entered the rural little back parlour, 
where I had @eated myself, pondering over the 
information and remarks of Hendrick Hutz: “| 
think, my dear, we must certainly make a doc- 
tor of The, or a logician.’’ 

‘** Aye, a logician,’’ said my father: ** Whai 
say you, my boy?’’ 

would rather be a magician,’’ answered I, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*A what?’’ inquired my father and mother at 
once. 

‘* A magician,’’ I repeated. 

‘*And why a magician, Theodore? Have | 
not before told you there are no such things as 
magicians? You have read those Arabian tale: 
I bought you too soon, I fear, The.’’ 

** Indeed, dear father, I was only jesting; but 
I thought a magician—I mean such an one a: 
we read of last night—could soon find out al! 
about the Pike-Hole.’’ 

** The what?’’ again inquired my father. 

P And the old bridge,”’ I continued, thought- 
ully. 


‘* The bridge?’’ said my mother. 01 
** And the white house—and the large eyes— FF he 
and ce 
** Why the child’s crazy.—What are you talk- €} 
ing about, Theodore?’’ continued my mother. t! 


mean the Pike-Hole, mother, that 
has been telling me of, on the banks of them” 
Wissahiccon, where nobody goes now, because #m’” 
of——’”’ pi 

‘* Theodore,’’ said my father, ‘‘ that boy, 
Hen, as you call him, is not a fit companion for H 
you, my child; and I am very sorry you are so & 
often with him. But come, tell us what he has 
been saying to you about this, what do you call By. 
it, Pike-Hole?’’ 

** Yes, father, because it once had a greai@iiy, 
quantity of fish in it they call pike.’’ 

‘** And a very good fish it is.—Well, go on, my"). 
boy.”’ 

I proceeded to narrate all that Hen had told 
me, as particularly as possible—not forgetting, 
of course, the untimely end of poor Gilley Brunt, 
and the sad catastrophe consequent upon the 
attempt of Deaderick Hutz to cross the old & 
bridge. | 

‘* Well,’’ said my father, after I had conclud- 
ed, ‘* do you really believe all this nonsense of 
Hen’s—or shall we go, to-morrow evening, and 
examine the premises ourselves?’’ 


I confess the proposition at first starled me. :a 
‘* Come, sir,’’ he continued, ‘* to-morrow, on } 
my return from town, if it is a fine evening, we HB) 
will walk in search of this terrific place; and if 
we find it, you will then have it in your power, HR. 
though so much younger than he, to put to 
shame this foolish boy, your informant, for be 
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hildish and ungrounded fears of a spot that, I 
oubt not, you will discover to be as harmless 
us your favourite play-ground by the high 
ock.”’ 


1 NowlI have always felt conscious of a full 
| Pehare of ambition, and more than once in my 
‘HB boyhood, my mother’s opinion to the contrary 
mpotwithstanding, have I had a strong yearning 

mtoward a sword and a pair of epaulettes, espe- 

alia. ially when hearing of the military prowess and 
ame of the First Consul of France, or of Eng- 

and’s naval hero, Nelson: and so, thought I to 


W hai nyself, what! do that which Bully Hen is afraid 

dl o do?—the thought had something of pride and 

self-satisfaction in it—and I dropped to 

msleep that night, more pleased than otherwise 

er a B@with the prospect of the promised walk on the 
Hmorrow. 

sve | And the morning opened fair and beautiful— 

ys as [emp Was one of those remarkably fine, clear days 

tales iften experienced upon the approach of autumn 

when the glorious sun shining forth from an 

+: by: femunclouded sky of the deepest blue, seems to im- 

Ae a: ePart an unwonted lustre to every object, and 

it al narking, therefore, so distinctly, the bold out- 


mines of light and shade. 


The business of the day transacted, at anearly 
hour in the afternoon we were already on the 
Mway to this dreaded neighbourhood of the evil 
meone; the fineness of the weather and the little 
heed taken of my wonderful narrative the pre- 
@ceding evening, (except by a laugh or two, at my 
expense, as, at times, 1 would look sedate, as 
though pondering on what might be the result 
of the expedition,) and the distance also not 
being very great for an afternoon’s walk, hav- 
ing induced my mother with little Jean to accom- 
pany us. 

We had not proceeded far before we observed 
Milendrick Hutz sauntering along before us, 


yes— 


talk- 
er. 

Hen > 
f 
cause’ 


boy, 
for 
re 680 
e has 
u cal! 


** Whistling as he went, for want of thought,” 


mand it was determined so far to encourage the 

acquaintance he appeared bent on maintaining 

with me, as to ask him to be our guide over 

the old bridge to the identical spot in question. 
**So, Hen, we want you to show us the way to 

the Pike-hole,’’ said my father, as we came up 

to him. 

told **Anan,’’ said Hen. 

tting, ** If you are not busy, will you go with us?’’ 

runt, Anan!’’ repeated he, edging off tothe other 


greal, 


n, my" 


n the Bside of the lane. 

e old | ‘* We want you to show us the way, Hen, to 
the Pike-hole.’’ 

iclud.- There was first a vacant stare, indicating a 

se Ol TP want of all comprehension as to the nature of 

and ihe request made—then a look of inexpressible 
> surprise—and lastly a grin of simple incredulity, 

me. 'ashe breathed, rather than articulated, ‘‘ The 

w, On Be Pike-h——.,”’ getting no farther than merely as- 

& We pirating the h. 

ind if I believe there was not one of us, even in- 

owel, cluding little Jean, that could repress our risible 

ut to BP faculties at the comical expression of Hen’s fea- 

be iures. However, after some persuasion, and a 
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promise of reward, he consented to accompany 
us to the dilapidated bridge before mentioned.— 
This we accordingly soon reached, and I recol- 
lect well the expression of my father, ‘‘sublimely 
beautiful,’’ as he cast his eyes down the stream 
which here seemed almost wholly excluded from 
the rays of the sun, the tall trees on either side 
intertwining their thick branches above in occa- 
sionally impenetrable masses of green foliage. 

But the bridge at first view appeared in such a 
state of decay as to render it a matter of ques- 
tion whether it were prudent to encounter the 
peril which it seemed, from some avowed invisi- 
ble cause however, awaited the luckless wight, 
Deaderick Hutz, when in pursuit of his heifer.— 
On examination, however, it was found that one 
side of it had been recently repaired, and was 
quite secure. 

‘**Come, Hendrick,’’ said my mother, cheering- 
ly, ‘lead the way, unless you are afraid the 
bridge will break.’’ 

‘Gosh! I’m not afeard o’ that neither,’’ said 
Hen; ‘‘that ere plank’s strong enough for a load 
of flour, I warrant—if you’d a seed what uncle 
Deaderick seed a setting on that ere bridge once 

ue Well, Hen, no nonsense,”’ said my father— 
‘‘come, if you are assured of its strength, lead 
us to where we purpose going; why, surely you 
are not afraid because you have heard some fool- 
ish stories ofthis place.”’ 

‘‘Jam not afraid,’’ said I, boldly; ‘‘come, fa- 
ther, let us go without him, then,’’ taking my 
father’s hand, while Hen was about leaving us on 
his way back. 

My mother laughed at him—and so did I—my 
father uttered ‘*‘ for shame, so stout a fellow and 
such a coward!’’? Hen stopped, turned round— 
no——he would not be called a coward; and with 


his favorite ejaculation of ‘‘Gosh!”’ he stalked 


past us and walked briskly upon the bridge. 


But, alas! poor Hen—he was too confident of 
the frail structure upon which he strode with so 
much assumed boldness—had it not been for 
that misplaced confidence he would have per- 
ceived that he avoided the part that was evi- 
dently strong and secure, and chose that which 
was as evidently weak and dangerous. Before 
my father had time to caution him of his error, 
he made the fatal step upon a plank decayed to 
rottenness, and down he went souse up to his 


chin in the water beneath, which here was much 


narrower and of course deeper than at other 
parts of the stream: but, among his other quali- 
fications, being an excellent swimmer, he soon 
regained terra firma, when, with an imprecation 
upon us all of **Gosh ye!’’ he retreated, at full 
speed, homeward, and was soon out of view. 
All hopes of his further guidance having been. 
by this untoward accident lost, it was determin- 
ed to continue our walk, notwithstanding, on the. 
opposite side of the stream: the bridge was easily 
passed in perfect safety, and a few minutes 
brought us to a part of that romantic stream, 
the recollection of which even now brings with 
it a feeling of superstitious awe, like that which 
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1 well remember experiencing as, grasping my 
father’s hand, I looked on the scene before and 
around us. | 

We had crossed over, with some little difficul- 
ty, a rock that, projecting into the creek, had 
kept wholly from our view the curtained and ex- 
tensive bower into which we had entered. Be- 
neath we trod on a carpet of green verdure that 
seemed newly spread, as it were, by some fairy 
hands for an approaching revel: above us was 
an Impervious ceiling of the richest foilage, that 
extended, as before observed, over and across 
the stream, the opposite bank of which, eleva- 
ted considerably above that on which we were, 
gave the appearance of an inaccessible wall, at 
the foot of which the rivulet passed, without a 
murmur, along. All above, below, and around 
us, the eye met nothing but the deep green of 
shaded verdure, without a single ray of the bless- 
ed sun to enliven that deep solitude: And all 
was silent as the tomb! : 

**My love! is it not growing late?”’ 

“Four o’clock, and we are not more than a 
mile from home,’’ answered my father, as we 
resumed our walk. 

‘** Theodore, there are some fine grapes,’’ said 
my father, pointing to the right, where™ the 
growth of shrubbery and underwood formed an 
apparent barrier on that side of this secluded 
spot. 

Forgetting for a moment the feelings to which 
the scene had given rise, I hastened, followed by 
hittle Jean, to gather the purple fruit that hung 
so invitingly in the dark recess before me. In 
my attempts to procure some of the largest and 
best, I ascended to the branch of a tree that ex- 
tended still further into the thick underwood, 
and passing on with my eyes intently fixed up- 
ward to the prize I kept in view, little dreamed 
I of the peril to which I had exposed myself for 
a simple bunch of delightful grapes. The bough 
on which I had placed myself, too near its ex- 
tremity, suddenly gave way; Ll lost my foot-hold, 
but clung to an end of the vine that had fasten- 
ed its stout tendrils to the top of the oak. Look- 
ing below me, with the intention of dropping 
upon the ground, it was with feelings of dread 
and surprise that | beheld myself suspended over 
a large pool of water, so dark, and still, and dis- 
mal, that it wore the appearance of a subterra- 
nean lake on which a zephyr had never played, 
or a sun-beam ever lodged. 

My first impulse was to cry to my father for 
help, and the next instant brought him as near 
as he could approach me—but there wasl dang- 
ling in the air some feet from the shore, and 

what could he possibly do to rescue me?—I had 
sufficient presence of mind to enquire of my fa- 
ther if he thought the water very deep. 

‘Very deep!’’—said a strange voice, as a 
smal! skiff came immediately under me, in which 
sat a venerable old man, who caught me in his 
little vessel just as my strength failing me, I 
dropped from the vine to which I had been cling- 
ing. 
‘‘ Young master, had you fallen into that wa- 
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ter, you would never again have seen the light 
of the sun, I fear’’—said my deliverer in a voice 
rendered tremulous by age, as we both stepped 
upon the shore. 

‘¢ Then indeed are we grateful to you, Sir,”’ 
replied my father, ‘‘ for your timely succour— 
but for your small boat my son must certainly 
have encountered the risk of a plunge in deep 
water without being very dexterous in swim- 
ming.”’ 

‘* That would have availed him but little here, 
Sir,’’ continued the old man, ‘* a singular suction 
has within the last few years formed itself at the 
bottom of this pool, occasioied, I have no doubt, 
by a subterranean duct that empties itself at the 
lower extremity of the adjoining creek, which at 
this particular spot, from several circumstances 
that have come under my observation, appears 
to be irresistible at the distance of a few feet 
from the surface.’’ 

** And may I ask,’’ said my father, ‘‘ to whom 
we are then indebted for so great a service as 
that you have just rendered?”’ 

‘* Oh! that matters not—by this time I ama 
poor silly old man—fool enough to persist in be- 
lieving we were formed to aid and assist each 
other—but dear me! dear me! I have seen for 
many a day how the actions of men show the 
contrary of this mistaken notion of mine.’’ 

‘* You reside near this place?’’ enquired my 
father. 

‘* Aye, Sir’’ said he, »ointing up the hill on 
the opposite side of the pool—*‘there will my 
bones rest, 1 hope, and mingle their dust with 


The old man paused, and I could perceive a 
tear steal down his aged cheek as he turned to- 
ward the skiff, apparently with the intention of 
leaving us. 

There was in the direction he pointed an ob- 
ject but indistinctly seen through the trees, the 
snow-white appearance of which beautifully con- 
trasted with the green verdure around it; and 
which, on more minute examination, proved to 
be a Tomb, ornamented at either end with an 
Urn. 


In the act of stepping, into the skiff, as if sud- 7 


denly reeollecting himself, he turned to my fa- 
ther, and with a countenance expressive of af- 
fability as well as dignity, ‘‘ But come, Sir,’’ he 
said, ‘* you have been strolling far, perhaps with 
your lady and young ones, walk to the Hall— 
*tis near—and—’”’ 

He was interrupted in his friendly invitation 
bya cry that proceeded from the sunmit of the 
hill before us of ** Grand-papa!—Grand-papa!— 
where are you, Grand-papa?’”’ 

‘* Here, child,’’ he answered, raising his voice, 
‘here, at the fish pond:—What is the matter, 
my love?’’ he added affectionately as there is- 
sued from a path overgrown with thick un- 
derwood on the opposite bank, a young and 
blooming female of about fifteen, who with 
breathless impatience was seeking the old gen- 
tleman by our side. 


‘*Oh! Grand-papa, poor old Carlo is dying, 
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Grand-papa—John has just told me—and so—’’ 

Observing us she stopped, and looked for an 
instant like a living statue in that embowering 
shade, so intently she gazed on the strange faces 
of those with whom her Grand-sire was convers- 


“What say you, child, Carlo dying?—then I 


= must leave you, Sir—but no—come, Sir, you 


shall go with me and see my faithful grey-hound. 
+—Povor Carlo! art thou indeed going at lust to 
leave thy old master.—-Well, he must follow thee 
soon, old dog.’’ 

“But, Sir,’’ resumed my father, ‘‘ we in- 


trude—~’’ 


‘* Will you follow, Sir,—-we will not venture 
in the skitf--this path will lead as round my old 
fish-pond—Maria, my love, meet us at the 
Urns.’’ 

So saying, he led the way along the margin of 


| this singular piece of water, that lay as a dark 


mirror at our feet, reflecting nothing but the 
gloomy thicket in which it was embosomed, dull 
and dismal as though its banks were formed for 
some devoted solitaire, whereon to find seclusiun 
more secluded—luneliness more lonely. 

‘* Pray, Sir,’’ inquired my father, ‘* is this the 
piece of water they call the Pike-hole?”’ 

‘* The what?’’ returned the old man, 

My father repeated the appellation, 

‘*] know it by no such name,’’ said our con- 
ductor, ‘In the days of my manhood, it wasa 
favourite resort of mine. I had it formed origi- 
nally for the purpose of a recreation I was very 
fond of, that of angling—and if the fine species 
of pike I preserved here has given it that appel- 
lation, I care not if it retains it. Poor Carlo! 
how often in my wanderings across the creek in 
my first settlement here would I have been lost 
in the dusk of evening but for that faithful crea- 
jure!—he would lead ine instinctively tu this my 


| frequent haunt—and he is dying, is he, child?-- 
© did you not say Carlo was dying, child?”’ 


The old man caught himself as he was sink- 


@ ing into a train of thought ia which ourselves 


were apparently about to be forgotten—and 
with an air of dignity and politeness he continu- 
ed his oflice of guide round one extremity of the 
pool, my father and mother, myself and little 
Jean, following close in the rear. 

A few minutes brought us full in view of the 
white Tomb, leaning on which, stood the fairy 
form of that young being who had appeared to 
us so suddenly while conversing with her grand- 
father.—It was a simple oblong pedestal of 


' white marble, beneath a large and beautiful 
| drooping willow, whose branches waved over 
' the marble urns with which its tablet was orna- 
/ mented. As we approached, the brief inscrip- 


tion of Maria, ewtat 25’’— presented itself ; 
upon one of those mournful appendages as if to 
inform that the ashes of some dear departed re- 
lative rested within its bosom.—Turning to it 
again, after we had passed onward, we per- 
ceived the other urn had engraved upon it 
“Mania, etat 33,’’—from which it appeared 
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| cold sepulchral monument, while one other in 
the bloom of youth and loveliness, yet spared 
by the ruthless destroyer, was supporting our 
aged guide before us. 


The scene now became changed, for it open- 
ed upon a verdant lawn, in the centre of which 
was a mansion of considerable size, but of an- 
tique form;—into this we were cordially wel- 
comed by the old man and his fair attendant, 
who I well remember to have been particularly 
fond of Jean, and with great sweetness of man- 
ner, attentive to my mother. 

‘* Grand Pa,’’ said she, ‘‘do you not wish to 
see Carlv?”’ 

‘* To be sure, child—I am going now—come, 
Sir, give me your arm, and let us see the poor 
old dog.’ 

He took my father’s arm, and I accompanied 
them to an out-house very near the mansion, 
leaving my mother and little Jean with their 
young hostess. 

Here upon a bed of clean straw lay a large 
English grey-hound, whose skin, closely adher 
ing to the visible muscles beneath, and dull, 
sightless eye-balls, plainly indicated a state of 
very advanced age, while his motionless and ap- 
parently breathless figure, seemed also to an- 
nounce that his long term of faithful servitude 
was now about to expire. 

‘‘Why, Carlo! my dog!’’ said the old man, 
as he approached him, ‘‘ant going, old fel- 
low?’’—and he seated himself by the head of 
the expiring animal as if tg watch for his latest 
breath. There was evidently some tie of ex- 
treme interest between this dumb beast and the 
old man, that seemed te call forth the latent 
feelings of a heart where they had long lain 
dormant, but which were now acting upon his 
feeble frame with a force it really seemed al- 
inost impossible for it to sustain.—He even wept 
audibly when the dying creature raised up his 
head in the direction of his old master, and made 
an effort to approach nearer to him, but sinking 
into his former position, stretched out his wast- 
ed limbs, and died. 

‘¢ Bury him, John, near the urns,’’—said the 
old man,—*‘‘and to-morrow, if to-morrow 
come to me, we will raise over him a stone of 
remembrance—nothing care I now for in life, 
Sir, but my sweet grand-daughter, and she I 
trust may be spared to chose my old eyes in 
peace.”’ 

Resuming my father’s arm we returned to the 
house :—the young Maria was in the act of point- 
ing to two pictures hanging in the room, and as 
she pronounced the words, ‘‘ My mother and 
my grand-mother, Madam’’—1I thought { could 
perceive the old man’s breast heave with renew- 
ed suffering, as he stopped, and |pointing him- 
self to the painted resemblances, dropped silent- 
ly into a chair. 

After a while he observed,—‘‘Why, Sir, I 
have had my day of happiness for all; short, but 
very, very happy-the original ofthat likeness was 
my wife—she died suddenly in the prime of 


that two dead Maria’s reposed beneath that. 
Q* 


life when I was absent from her, but retumed 
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just in time to see her cold form placed in the 
coffin and lowered into the family vault—and 
she left me a living image of herself; you see 
how alike they were, Sir, who grew up and 
made me happy, first in her endearing infancy, 
and next in her intelligent womanhood.—She 
married, Sir.’’ 

The old man paused--perhaps to regain 
strength. 

**A villian, Sir,’’ he resumed, ‘‘A villian, who 
forgot his nature in brutish habits of intemper- 
ance and immorality, broke the heart of my 
sweet child—ruined his own reputation—and 
died. She survived the blow but a few months, 
when she yielded up her spirit in my arms, be- 
queathing to my. care, and that of her paternal! 
uncle, her own little Maria. She spends most 
part of her time with me, though her perma- 
nent abode is with near and very dear triends 
in the city.’’ 

‘* Your lengthened life then, Sir, has been but 
the common lot of humanity, chequered with good 
and ill—you must have lived through many events 
which are now but the records of history; but 
how do you pass your time, Sir; do you not 
sometimes walk or ride further than the boun- 
daries of your estate?”’ 

* Not now, not now, Sir; waiking wasa great 
solace for several years after the death of my 
wife; scarcely a path lay through the thick fo- 
rests on this and the other side ot-the creek that 
was not familiar to me. Followed by my favo- 
rite Carlo I would ofteu wander till sun-set warn- 
ed me to return—amy life was a life of solitude; 
even in my ramblesI scarce met witha human 
being face to face—sometimes I thought 1 was 
avoided by the neighbouring country people 
who took me, perhaps, for some wandering spi- 
rit; yet | wished communion then with no earth- 
ly one but my motherless child and faithful 
Cario.”’ | 

The old man-again stopped—and I almost au- 
dibly breathed, “This then must be the walking 
man of the*woods that Hen told me of—and his 
greyhound was——’’ 

*‘ My reason for asking’’ resumed my father, 
‘ig, that as we are neighbors, a return of this 
unlooked-for visit of ours, by yourself and your 
grand-daughter, would give us great pleasure. 
We generally spend our summers in this vicini- 
t 

M God bless you,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ your 
invitation is kind, and my young one there will 
no doubt accept it—but for me, my days are very 
near their end, and itis but rare that 1 now even 

et as far asthe fish-pond.—Heaven must have 
Tipected my steps there this afternoon for the 
purpese of relieving your son from his danger- 
ous situation:—it is not the first time 1 have seen 
the Mand of Providence in the circumstances of 
life.’’ 

Thus it seemed that an acquaimtance 80 acci- 
dentally formed, was about to lead to future 
friendly intercourse, for the remainder of the 
day was spent im socia! converse, and after par- 
taking of the accustomed evening beverage, 
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served without ostentation and with much hos. 
pitality, we took our leave, feeling a peculiar 


interest mm our visit to the Pike Hote. 


And will the already tired but indulgent rea. 
der, follow me once more to the scene of the in- 
cidents I have related?—merely to drop a tear 
on that old man’s grave, where he lies by the 
side of his wife and child, and not far from his 
faithful Carlo! | 

Jt was deep in autumn, when, having returned 
from College, after an absence from home of a 
considerable length of time, I wandered alone 
to the banks of the romantic Wissahiccon:—it 
was deep in autumn, and the brilliant attire 
with which nature is wont to decorate herself at 
this season of the year, ehone in all its splen- 
dour. | 

Who shall attempt to pencil the glowing tints 
ofan American autumn?—when the green cur- 
tain that hung over every hill and dale is as it 
were litted up, and the rich and varied scenery 
within disclosed tothe wondering eye of man.— 
Look upon that woody hill, decked with a thou- 
sand hues, from the sombre brown of the thick 
under-growth, to tLe bright yellow of the poplar 
that cliiters hike a golden minaret in the sun ;— 
the crimson dog-wood, surrounded by the ever- 


green cedar—the rich sumac with its berries of B® 
ihe deepest damask—the towering oaks with 9% 

their party-coloured branches—all vivid and & 
bright as though it were a gala-day among the [ 


nymphs of the forest, and they had clothed all 
their bowers in fanciful beauty. 
It was at such atime I entered again that fairy 


spot | have before described, and found myself 


soon on the margin of the adjacent pool where 
[ had so narrowly escaped, in all probabili- 
ty, a premature death—all was still, but even 
this lonely spot partook of the bright hue of the 
season, for the dark green having given way tv 
the lively tints of autumn, gave it an appearance 
of more cheerfulness than when here I first be- 
Leld the venerable proprietor of the soil. The 
foliage having become more open and unconfi- 
ned, I distinctly saw the tomb, which seemed to 
me to have been enlarged, und an additional ura 
had been placed in its centre—with a presenti- 
ment that this indicated that another lifeless 
form had been consigned to this cold tenement, 
I walked up to it and found that our old friend 
bad indeed paid the last debt of mortality, and 
now slept in the quiet grave. 

The inscription upon his tomb told the out- 
lines of his history:—** Descended from a noble 
family in England,’’ it proceeded, ‘ he shared 
the confidence of his sovereign, and the munifi- 
cence of a vast patrimonial estate. He was high 
in military rank, and had performed important 
service to his country in the wars of Europe— 
but ordered to America at the breaking out of 
the Revolution, he resigned his commission, ra- 
ther than serve in the cause of oppression—and 
by that act lost the favour of his government and 
family, while it proved his ardent devotion te 
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hberty and the rights of man. Disgusted with 
unmerited neglect in his own country, he sought 
and found a home in this—-where, after a long 
fe of virtue and sterling integrity, he hath 
yielded up his spirit unto Him that gave it, and 
his mortal part to the dust from whence it 


sprang. 


“Reader! the tomb of virtue claims a tear, 

Pause for a moment then—and give one here: 

Where buried worth, beneath this marble, lies, 

Till the last trumpet call him to the skies! 

There, belov’d Sire! —there is thine abode, 

Blest with the presence of thy Saviour God! 
Maria.” 

This tribute, it will be readily perceived, 
sprung from the bosom of his affectionate grand- 
daughter, who, I was informed by a domestic on 
the premises, made frequent visits to the spot 
where lay the ashes of her parents. 

On my return who should cross my path but 
bully Hendrick Hutz.—I recognised him instant- 
jy, though I was not so fortunate as to be known 
nnmediately to him. 

‘‘Why Hen., how are you Hendrick?—and 
how have you been this long while?”’ 

“ Anan!”’ 

‘‘ Have you forgotten me, Hen--Theo——’ 

He looked at me intent for a few minutes. 

‘* Why Gosh!”’ said he, ‘* The: is this 
you--or maybe it’s your father--no—it can’t be 
neither—it is you, though I swaggers, boy, you 
grow like our young bull.”’ 

‘‘Well, Hendrick, do you often go to the 
Pike-hole, now—I am just from there, and am 
clad to find the old bridge is in excellent order, 
tien.--I have no doubt it would bear the weight 
of a load of flour, and you and your uncle be- 
sides—do you not suppose so, Hen?’’ 

Gosh!”’ 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


ON GENTUS, 
As dependent on the color of the human hair. 


View nature’s works throughout her wide domain, 

From black to white, from white to black again; 

Eye all her colors, mingled, mix’d, and spread, 

Still you will find she most delights in red. 

Or grand or gaudy, simple or sublime, 

Still ’tis the same throughout receding time. 

I have chosen the subject of my present paper, 
not altogether because it is perfectly original, 
but with the view of proving, by actual demon- 
stration, that genius depends, In a very great 
degree, upon the color of the hair; though it is 
to be understood by the sons of genius, that 
philosophy teaches that there are honorable ex- 
ceptions to all general rules. As the subject is 
original, the reader will perhaps be startied at 
the first view of the premises, but I have no 
doubt that when he has gone through a parity 
of reasoning on the subject, he will coincide with 
the author in the opinion, that the principles are 
correctly conceived, and the proposition accu- 
rately demonstrated. 

In later ages, prejudice has overcome the 
taste which once prevailed for red hair, and 
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beauty, at the present time, is mortified at the 
idea. But this is all dependent on the dictates 
of prejudice and a false taste; for in the flourish- 
ing days of Rome, which gave laws, learning and 
fashion to the world, red hair was held in the 
highest estimation by the gayest and most gifted. 
The ladies of Rome wore towers upon their 
heads, of borrowed hair, and many stories, com- 
posed of tresses, knots, and curls, so that it re- 
sembled a building. Occasionally they gave it 
a military air, as the figure of a buckler or the 
form of a helmet. They also wore a head-dress 
which was called the mitre, and certain orna- 
ments for the head which were considered as the 
insignia of modesty and virtue. Light hair was 
the standard of fashion, and both male and fe- 
male were so delighted with it, that they dyed 
it, to render the color more brilliant. The rich- 
est perfumes and essences were applied to give 
it lustre. Not unfrequently they covered it with 
gold dust, to give it a still greater brilliancy.— 
This mode came from Asia, and we are informed, 
by the celebrated Josephus, that the custom 
was in almost universal use among the Jews.— 
The emperors Varus and Gallienus adopted the 
same expedient, and we are told by Herodian, 
that the hair of Commodus was so red and shi- 
ning, that when he was in the sun his head ap- 
peared to be one blaze of fire. The ancients 
were acquainted with no other means of adorn- 
ing their hair than dye or dust, for no author 
mentions the powder which is used in modern 
times. The fathers of the church, who were se- 
vere in their castigations, respecting the artifices 
used by the women in heightening their charms, 
say nothing of powder; nor is it mentioned by 
the authors of the old romances, who detailed, 
with surprising accuracy, the minutia of both 
male and female ornament. Neither is it ob- 
servable in the paintings of the ancient painters, 
who were exceedingly exact in dress and deco- 
ration. 

The French, in earlier times, were also de- 
lighted with the beauty and splendid appearance 
of red hair. We are informed by history, that 
Margaret de Valois was so vexed and mortified 
at having dark hair, which was very black, that 
she had recourse to every artifice in her power 
to alter the odious colour. The first notice 
which is taken of powder for the hair, is in the 
journal of the French writer, L’Etoile, in the 
year 1598. He infornis us that nuns were seen 
ambulating the streets of Paris, curled and pow- 
dered. From that period powder gradually 
gained the ascendency of fashion, and passed 
from France into other polished countries of 
Europe. 

A French ingenious writer, in speaking of red 
hair, says that the reason why all the world 
speaks ill of it is because few have the honor to 
be so; and among a hundred ladies, scarce one 
will be found having red hair, because in being 
sent from heaven to command, it is necessary 
there should be more subjects than sovereigns. 
But to be serious. Throughout creation, nature 
appears to delight inred. It predominates ja 
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the pleasures of the imagination, for whatever 
is beautiful, agreeable, or sublime, partakes of 
it. The beautiful rainbow, the lovely rose, and 
the charming lip and cheek of beauty’s self, are 
instances in point. The sublime sun himself, 
the source of heat and light, is red; and fire, the 
mighty autocrat of the universe, partakes of it. 
The most brilliant and beautiful flowers, as well 
as the most delicious fruits, the orange, the 
apple, and the peach, partake of this colour.— 
Throughout the animal kingdom, red predomi- 
nates, as in the king of beasts, the lion; and in 
the mineral, gold, which is red, reigns over the 
metals. 


But, to go further. Adam, the progenitor of 
mankind, was red, and Jupiter, Apollo, Venus, 
and Jove, the greatest and fairest divinities of 
the Pantheon at Rome, were crimson. Mytho- 
logy is replete with instances, and history opens 
another store. Sampson, whose strength was 
gigantic, derived his Herculean power from his 
red hair; and the destiny of the empire of Athens 
depended upon one red hair of Nisus. To come 
down to later times, we find that the greatest of 
men and women have had red hair. Whether 
in the field or the forum, in the sovereign or the 
subject, the philosopher, or the man of genius in 
any other sphere, the majority is great when 
whole numbers are compared. England affords 
us instances among her sovereigns. William 
Rufus, so called from the redness of his hair, 
commenced his reign in the year 1087, and 
though not beloved by his subjects, was, not- 
withstanding, a man of superior intellect. It 
was during his reign that the Crusades commen- 
ced, a monument of human folly. The monu- 
ments which remain of his architectural genius 
are Westminster Hall and London Bridge, both 
of which were built by his directions. The 
‘Lower was also founded by him, and finished at 
the close of the fourteenth century, by Richard 
If. William Rufus was killed by Sir Walter Ty- 
rel, as he aimed at a stag which started up sud- 
denly before him. Queen Elizabeth is another 
instance—one of the most celebrated, as well as 
gifted, sovereigns that ever swayed the gigantic 
sceptre of England. She was cruel, it is true, 
to the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, but 
where is the child of genius that is not eccentric 
and abounding in foibles? It is useless to men- 
tion her exploits of intellectual greatness, as all 
are familiar with the history of this celebrated 
reign, and as I quote altogether from memory I 
might be culpable of committing errors. But it 
is necessary to observe, that she was the patro- 
ness of two of the most brilliant luminaries that 
ever illuminated the literature of England. I 
allude to Spenser and Shakspeare—the latter an 
instance of my position, if my memory serves me 
right, In Shakspeare we behold a child of na- 
ture, of intuitive genius, which is sufficient to 
overturn all the fine spun theories of metaphyst- 
cians respecting genius being the result of in- 
tense application and chance. Shakspeare has 
delineated more of human nature than any man 


that ever lived—u higher encomium is unneces- 
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sary, and cannot be given. Milton, whose Lev 
viathan muse dictated the poem of Paradise 
Lost, is another instance to the proof of my pro- 
position. No pen save a Milton’s could have pen- 
ned the sublime catastrophe of the downfall of 
man in so glowing and so grand amanner. Like 
a mighty magician, he summoned forth to battle 
the superb throng of the blest, and represented 
Satan seated and surrounded by his compeers m 
the dark domain amid the rejoicings of fiends 
and the loud Jaugh of hell. But, least I should 
be tedious, I will pass on to France and give but 
one or two instances of red hair in great men.— 
The illustrious La Fayette, it is well known, 
of this complexion. He who freely relinquished 
the splendors of one of the most polished courts 
in the world to brave an exterminating war in 
the wild wilderness of America, and with no 
other motive than the freedom of the enslaved, 
and with no other view than the good of man- 
kind. His splendid genius has gained for him 
an immortal fame. I have been told that the 
hair of Buonaparte inclined to this colour, but I 
will not vouch for the truth of the assertion.— 
The celebrated Daniel De Foe, of England, I 
had forgotten.to mention. He was a man of 
extraordinary genius. I shall pass by many meu 
of giant intellect in Scotland and Germany for 
the want of room, as well as many in our own 
favored country. The hair of the immortal Jel- 
ferson was red. If my memory serves me right 
the hair of General Jackson in youth inclined to 
this color, but it is useless to advance any more 
human instances, for if the reader will cast his 
eyes around him among the celebrated of his 
country he will find proof sufficient. 

I shall now bring forward still higher authori- 
ty than has yet been advanced, and a nobler in- 
stance than human nature can afford. It is no 
other than the Saviour of mankind, whose god- 
like genius eclipsed and astomshed the most 
learned and illustrious doctors of Greece. Yea, 
he who revolutionized the world and died on 
Calvary for human sin had red hair. Hence- 
forth let no poor human be ashamed of that 
which was chosen to cover the head of a God, 
and that God the Saviour of mankind. If the 
reader doubts the fact, let him search classical 
history, and he will there find it thus described 
as above by historians who saw him face to face. 
After this instance, it is needlesa to speak of 
Sappho, the ancient celebrated Grecian poetess, 
and many of the Grecian and Roman philoso- 
phers who illuminated with their learning the 
world. 


To draw the conclusion, let the great mass of 
mankind with dark hair be considered, and the 
comparatively few who have red hair, and then 
consider the great number of men of the great- 
est genius who have had red hair, and the pro- 
portion will be found to be immeasurably in fa- 
vour of red hair. It must be remembered that 
there are honourable exceptions to the generad 
rule. There are men of black hair who possess 
the jewel of genius, but the comparative number 


issmaller. The manner in which it is to be ac- 
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counted for is this. The. best temperament is | 
the florid, which 1s the medium lying between 
the phlegmatic and the melancholic, the seat of 
wisdom. In the florid temperament the flesh is 
more delicate, the blood vessels are more active 
in the brain, as well as on the skin, the blood is 
wore pure and more highly oxydized, the spirits 
are more abundant, and consequently the intel- 
lect is more active, susceptible and acute.— 
Here is the reason, says a French writer, why 
sed hair turns not so soon grey as black hair, as 
if nature were angry and unwilling to destroy 
‘hat which she took so greata pleasure in mak- 
ing. In all the idiots that are born, not one of a 
thousand has red hair. I never saw but one of 
this stamp, so called, and he was very shrewd 
in his observations, though but a small boy, and 
frequently astonished those who heard him in 
the sensible and even acutely witty remarks 
which he made on passing events.* It seemed 
as though nature had modelled him for a genius, 
and, like some sculptors, had spoiled him in the 
making. As it regards beauty, that phantom of 
the soul is altogether percipient in the mind, as 
ill colors are. Every man has his own beauty, 
and there is no standard. But as we are all to 
become slaves to heauty, says the above French 
writer, is it not better to be deprived of our li- 
verty by golden chains than by hempen cords 
and iron fetters? My own standard of beauty 
ss the mind. A soul-illumined face is more 
charming than all the roses that bloom on the 
cheeks, and all the fire that flashes ‘from the 
eyes, when not illumined by the intellect. Per- 
sonal beauty alone is no more than a painting 
or a statue on which we soon become tired of 
gaung. MILFORD BARD. 
From a German paper. 


The Turks of former and the present times. 


The question has often been asked, whether 
the Turks have not deteriorated since the time 
of their forefathers who took Constantinople.— 
They have lost a portion of their religious zeal, 
and through that some of their military energy; 
but for the most part they continue the same as 
they are described to us by the writers of the 
l5th century, with nearly the same good and 
evil qualities—indolent in peace, blood-thirsty 
when they are irritated, greedy oppressors of 
their subjects, but, generally speaking, fair and 
honourable in their dealings with foreigners.— 
They now, as formerly, destroy villages for the 
purpose of building hospitals: an oath is sacred 
among them, but they despise our European po- 
litics and all its maxims. ‘They often possess a 
sense of honourable feeling, but seldom that of 
pity. To the founders of the reigning house, 
they are, it is true, devotedly attached, but they 
often oppose, and sometimes rebel against, the 
reigning Sultan. In their pleasures they display 
roughness of manners and sensuality, but they in 
general exhibit great temperance. Without 


* He said he had sense enough, but it was not connect- 
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murmuring, they go from a state of luxury and 
enjoyment to one of great distress and depriva- 
tion. They are commonly good husbands and 
fathers, notwithstanding the state of bigamy is 
allowed, but which is not nearly so often to be 
met with among them a8 is ——s believed ; 
for the most part, it is kept up and practised 
more from a feeling of ostentation and vanity 
than any thing else. A Turk is as capable of 
the warmest friendship as of the most cruel ven- 
geance. He often displays the possession of the 
most chivalric courage, as well as the most stoic 
indifference. The Turks will throw themselves 
into the thickest ranks of their enemy’s troops, 
without giving the preponderance of their oppo- 
nents’ power a thought, and the next moment 
they will submit to be cut down, with their pipes 
in their mouths, without even making a show of 
resistance. With unshaken constancy, they go 
from their rich and voluptuous palaces into a 
state of exile, and change a throne for a sheep- 
fold; and their own lives they as willingly sacri- 
fice as those of their victims. The Turks are 
accustomed to consider themselves as the obe- 
dient slaves of a blind and imevitable destiny, or 
as the dreadful executors of its commands. Thus 
continues to this day the great mass of the 
Turks. 

But there is among them a very corrupt class 
of people—namely, those who live at the court 
of the Sultan, and through whom alone the con- 
duct of the Pachas, in the various Turkish pro- 
vinces, is vigwed and examined. These people 
are avaricious and blood-thirsty, and exercise all 
sort of oppression and cruelty; they are re- 
proached for their effeminate degradation from 
their ancestors, and with their meanness and 
cowardice; and through the union of these qua- 
lities they have become unfit for the exercise of 
courageous, noble, and energetic actions. For- 
merly the Turkish Divan, or High Council, con- 
sisted of six Ministers, but some of the Viziers 
have governed for a considerable time without 
calling the Council together. Since the Sultan 
Selim’s reforms and alterations, some civil and 
military officers have sat in the Divan; but the 
present Sultan often summons thereto many 
more tried and distinguished officers. These 
changes, which have not long been granted, to 
the great advantage of the Constitution of the 
Turkish empire, destroy the single advantage of 
despotism. They not only often sell power in 
the empire to the most rebellious and cruel 
Pachas, but they even sometimes sell it te fo- 
reigners. 


But besides this Council, there yet exists a 
hidden body, which possesses more influence and 
power than that of the Divan and the Ministers 
put together. This power resides in the Sera- 
glio, and the favourites, the eunuchs, the agents 
of the mother of the Sultan, or the eminently 
beloved women, form it. This party is again 
divided into numerous subdivisions, but it always 
possesses power enough to prevent the decrees 
of the Viziers, the Ministers, or the whole 
Divan, from being put in force, and sometimes 
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even those of the Sultan himself, from its great 
power among the people. Hence arises that 
uncertainty in the views and measures of the 
Porte which is so generally charged against it, 
and with justice. 

The Minister himself has no knowledge of 
the nature of the finances, and of the revenue of 
the country. In Constantinople attention is 
only directed to some branches of the finances; 
for instance, to the tenth or land-tax, to the 
capitation-tax, and to the custom duties, which 
are rented to the different governors of the pro- 
vinces, who again generally underlet them. There 
is also a great number of other taxes, the pro- 
duce of which flows into the treasury after the 
numberless bands of under officers, and even the 
Pachas, have enriched themselves by the plun- 
der. There is also a number of taxes on the 
productions of the earth, as well as on animal 
food when exposed for sale. These are without 
any requital, as they are levied on the price, 
which the officers of the magazines determine at 
their will; to these, moreover, are entrusted the 
immense stores of corn and other things, of 
which ho sort of register, either when brought in 
or when taken out, is kept. To these also is 
entrusted the immense produce of the confisca- 
tions, and the profit to the Exchequer by dimi- 
nishing the value of the coin. 

The Turkish Government has entirely de- 
parted from the spirit of the Koran in its mode 
of ruling its subjects, while it has not been of 
the least advantage to its political despotism.— 
Mohammed was Zassonded: from a people which 
had ever been independent, and who were di- 
vided into a number of races and families, who 
would only submit to the patriarchal authority 
of their sheiks, who were appointed by them- 
selves, and each Arab enjoyed all the rights of 
civil liberty. Mohammed has solemnly spoken, 
in his law book, of the conformity between God 
and the laws. He gave out that he had been 
sent for the service of God, and for the benefit 
of mankind, as a Prophet, to the earth; and he 
established a sort of theocratic despotism, with 
himself at its head, the power of which, in the 
following ages—and, probably, against his inten- 
tion—fell into the hands of the Kalifs, and af- 
terwards into those of the Ottoman Sultans.— 
Thus the simplicity and purity of the old Ara- 
bian manners and customs were lost, and they 
adopted the military feudal system of a nation of 
robbers. The Ulemas of Constantinople have 
neither exhibited great talent, nor increased the 
reputation of the priestly cast. 


The military classes have always been superior 
among the Turks, and knowledge has been made 
subservient to the sword. It is unanswerable 
that education has always been neglected among 
them; even among the higher classes very few 
give their children any education, as they are 
well aware that they can never reckon on chil- 
dren inheriting the property of their fathers.-— 
The order of the Sultan and the law of the Koran 
are equal; he, moreover, has the interpretation 
and execution of all the laws, 
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| bly decided, although they may be able to retain 


What great changes have taken place in the 
interior and the exterior relations, through the 
immense abuses in this dismembered country, 
especially since a mighty enemy has invaded it! 
It is not probable that Turkey will be overturned 
by any of the seditious Pachas, especially when 


it is remembered that all the repeated insurrec- 


tions which have taken place in that country— 
although many of them have been fortunate and 
successful at first—have never lasted longer than 
the lives of their several undertakers. It was the 
case with. those of Patha Oglu, with Djezzar, 
and also of the celebrated Ali Pacha of Janina. 
Perhaps Mohammed Ali of Egypt has a pre- 
sentiment of a similar event, andtherefore delays 
making a declaration of independence and sreah 
ing with the Turk, which he certainly has long 
had in contemplation. These satraps have only 
thought of founding new dynasties, but their 
pride and vanity have had little power against 
Turkey. 

Besides the Sultan, Pachas, and their military 
troops, there are yet many other inhabitants of 
Turkey. Ten or twelve different races of people 
inhabit the Turkish empire, who most cordially 
hate each other, but who all join in hating their 
vanquishers. The Copts, the Syrians, the Arabs, 
the Kurds, the Druses, the Turkomans, and the 
Armenians, in Asia; and the Greeks, the Scla- 
vonians, the Albanians, and the Wallachians in 
Europe—each of these different people believe 
that if the Sultan’s throne in Constantinople 


Phould be overturned, they would instantly be- — 


come independent. Fora considerable period the 
Turkish Government has made use of one peo- 
ple, as the Romans formerly did, to keep ano- 
ther under the reign, and this has hitherto suc- 


ceeded admirably. What would all these people . 


do on the success of the Russians, and the fall | 


of Constantinople? This is a question which 


must be maturely considered, when we come to “9 


reflect on the present boundaries and situations, 


and the probable subjugation of the Turkish a 


empire. 

The true Turks—namely, the Asiatic hordes, 
will certainly oppose a vanquisher, and seek to do 
him all the injury in their power; it is also proba- 
ble that the Albanians, the Bosnians, and the Ma- 
cedonian Turks, will oppose an enemy, and will 
come forward and attack him on all sides; and 
as usual on the formation of a camp they will 
destroy and devastate all the surrounding country. 
Greece would become an independent state in 
the south—Moldavia and Wallachia be given up 
to Russia—and Servia be surrendered to Austria. 
There is also to be considered another subject, 
namely, that there are many parts of the Turkish 
empire whose inhabitants would not willingly 
exchange their present nominal vassalage and 
almost entire independence of the Pachas, for a 
real and palpable subjection to Austria and Rus- 
sia. These two powers would find a great deal 
to do in the interior of Turkey before they could 
pacify the country, even if they were successful 
in conquering it. Their efforts are not favoura- 
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poseession of the country for a considerable pe- 
riod. 

The Prussian General, Valentini, points out, 
in a work he recently published, the different 
reutes, as well as the distances by which the 


n! enemy could advance on Constantinople. Two 
© campaigns appear to him necessary for the suc- 


cess of such an expedition. But on the proba- 
ble success of such an attack would the other 
European powers remain inactive, and only look 
on as idle spectators? And even if they suc- 
ceeded in taking Constantinople, would the war 
then terminate? On the contrary, immediately on 
such an event occurring, a far more extensive 
and destructive war would commence. We are 
apt to forget, that not merely a single nation inha- 
bits Turkey, but twenty different zealous, proud, 
and warlike races of people. For this reason a 
country like Turkey cannot be conquered mere- 
ly by the loss of a great battle, or by the con- 
quest of the renowned capital, as was the case 
with Prussia by Bonaparte. When the conquer- 
ing army had no longer a Sultan to vanquish and 
besiege, they would still find they had the popu- 
lation to combat, and this would probably be 


© found more difficult than the first combat. We 
‘@ will now take a view of the population of Euro- 


pean Turkey:— 
Inhabitants. 
Moldavia and Wallachia.......... 1,400,000 
Bosnia, Croatia, KE. 700,000 
370,000 
Roumelia and Thrace............. 2,300,000 
Greece, properly so called, the Morea, 
and the Islands ,000 
9,890,000 


If we divide these into the races from which 
they are descended, we shall have about— 


Wallachians, Romelians, &c....... 1,000,000 

9,800,000 


In reference to Asiatic Turkey we are less 
able to determine any thing accurately:— 


Inhabitants. 
For Asia Minor, or Anatolia, as the 


1,500,000 
For Mesopotamia, Irak, and Kourdis- 

2,000,000 

...--6,500,000 


This gives 21,000,000 for the population of the 
whole of Turkey, not including Egypt. Of this 


colossal country the Turks in Asia Minor now 
form the greater portion of the population; and 
here, indeed, was the cradle of their dominion. 
In all other parts of the empire, Constantinople 
excepted, they can only be looked upon as mili- 
tary colonists; they form the garrisons in the 


fortresses, or live on their incomes or their pa 
from the Government, or on monopolies which 
are set up, or on the money which they are con- 
tinually extorting by force from the unhappy be- 
lievers. All Turks are armed, and, in case of 
necessity, may be called upon by the Govern- 
ment to serve in time of war. But avery small 
number of them are engaged in cultivating the 
land. Of the Turks in Europe it may be observ- 
ed that only a very few of the descendants of 
the conquerors of that country are now in exis- 
tence. Many of the present people are descend- 
ed trom renegades of different countries, and es- 
pecially of the conquered lands. 


PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION. 


George Washington having brought the war 
of the Revolution to an honorable close, retired 
to private life. On the adoption of the federal 
constitution, he was twice unanimously elected 
to preside as chief magistrate; when, at the end 
of eight years, he voluntarily resigned, and re- 
turned to his estate on Mount Vernon. John 
Adau.s, a memorable patriot of the revolution, 
was chosen by the suffrage of the people to suo- 
ceed him as president of the United States; and 
his inauguration took place in the hall of Con- 
gress, south east corner of Sixth and Chesnut 
streets; Philadelphia, 4th March, 1797. At an 
early hour the lobbies and gallery were well 
‘* wedged’’ with spectators. The floor of the 
house swas occupied by the members, ladies, and 
other privileged persons, as on all similar occa- 
sions, who silently and anxiously waited the 
coming scene. On that day, Thomas Jefferson 
was to appear as Vice President, and George 
Washington a private citizen. The first novelty 
that presented itself was the entrance of the 
Spanish Minister, (the Marquis Yrugo,) in full 
diplomatic costume. He was of middle size, of 
round person, florid complexion, and hair pow- 
dered like a snow ball—dark striped silk coat, 
lined with satin, white waistcoat, black silk 
breeches, white silk stockings, shoes and buc- 
kles—he had by his side an elegant hilted small 
sword, and his ‘‘ chapeau,’’ tipped with white 
feathers, under his arm. ‘Thus decorated, he 
crossed the floor of the hall, with the most easy 
nonchalence possible, and an occasional side 
toss of the head, (to him habitual,) to his ap- 
pointed place. He was viewed by the audience 
for a short time in curious silence. He had 
scarcely adjusted himself in his chair, when the 
attention of the audience was roused by the 
word Washington near the door of the entrance. 
The word flew like lightning through the assem- 
bly, and the subsequent varied shouts of enthu- 
siasm produced immediately such a sound as 

‘* When loud surges lash the sounding shore.”’ 


It was an unexpected and instantaneous ex- 
pression of ‘‘ simultaneous’’ feeling which made 
the hall tremble. Occasionally the word Wasb- 
ington! Washington! might be heard like guns 
ina storm. He entered in the midst, and cross- 
ed the floor at ‘‘ quick step,’’ as if eager to 
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of the 
of partakes of 
The beautiful rainbow, lovely and 
charming lip and cheek of beauty’s self, are 
10 t. The sublime sun himself, 
the soupee of heat and light, is red; and fire, the 


most brilliant and beautiful flowers, as well 
the most delicious fruits, the orange, the 
, and the peach, partake of this colour.— 

the animal kingdom, red predomi- 
nates, as in the king of beasts, the lion; and in 
the mineral, gold, which is red, reigns over the 
metals. 

But, to go further. Adam, the progenitor of 
mankind, was red, and Jupiter, Apollo, Venus, 
and Jove, the greatest and fairest divinities of 
the Pantheon at Rome, were crimson. Mytho- 
logy is replete with instances, and history opens 
another store. Sampson, whose strength wan 
gigantic, derived his Herculea@ power from his 

hair; and the destiny of the empire of Athens 
depended upon one red hair of Nisus. To come 


down to later times, we find that the greatest of 


men and women have had red hair. Whether 
» in the field pr the forum, in the sovereign or the 
subject, the philosopher, or the man of genius in 
any otheg sphere, the majority is great when 
whole numbers are compared. England affords 
us instances among her sovereigns. William 
Rufus, so called from the redness of his hair, 
commenced his reign in the year 1087, and 
though not beloved by his subjects, was, not- 
withstanding, a man of superior intellect. It 
was during his reign that the Crusades commen- 
ced, a monument of human folly. The monu- 
ments which remain of his architectural genius 
are Westminster Hall and London Bridge, both 
of which were built by his directions. The 
‘tower was also founded by him, and finished at 
_ the close of the fourteenth century, by Richard 


Il. William Rufus was killed by Sir Walter Ty- 


Fel, as he aimed at a stag which started up sud- 
denly before him. ‘Queen Elizabeth is another 
instance—one of the most celebrated, as well as 
gifted, sovereigns that ever swayed the gigantic 
sceptreof England. Shewas cruel, it is true, 
to the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, but 
where isthe child of genigs that is not eccentric 
and § ing in foib It ip. useless to men- 
tion her exploits of intellectual greatness, as all 
ate familiar with the history -of this celebrated 
feign, and as quote altogether from memory | 
* be culpable of committing errors. But it 
hecessary to observe, that she was the patro- 
ness of two of the most brilliant luminaries that 


ever illuminated the hterature of England. | 


instance 


allude to Spenser and latter an 


my position, if my Memory serves me 
right. In Shakspeare we beliold @'child of na- 
ture, of intuitive genius, which is sufficient to 
overturn all the fine theories of meta physi- 


that ever lived—a bigher 


@utocrat of the universe, partakes of it. 
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ination, for whatever | 


is unneces- | is emailer. The manner ig.which. it is 


»” 


sary, and cannot be given. some, gill 
viathan muse dictated the poem of Parada 
Lost, is another instance to the proof of my pam 
position. No pen save a Milton’s could havenem | 
ned the sublime catastrophe of the downfall 
man in so glowing and so grand a manner... 


a mighty magician, he summoned forth to. more 
the superb throng of the blest, and rep ate I 
Satan seated and surrounded by his compesy lect 


the dark domain amid the rejoicings of Gem 


and the loud laugh of hell. Bat, least § should red | 
be tedious, I will pass on to France and give if 
one or two instances of red hair in great Menem thal 
The illustrious La Fayette, it is well knoWa.em ing, 

of this complexion. He who freely rel thou 
the splendors of one of the most polished this 4 


in the world to brave an extermmating Wa 
the wild wilderness of America, and Withee 
other motive than the freedom of the ensiaaam 
and with no other view than the good of iam 
ind. His splendid genius has gained for Mm 
an immortal fame. I have been told that} 
hair of Buonaparte inclined to this colour, Ba 


will not vouch for the truth of the assertigna 
The celebrated Daniel De Foe, of Englaniig® all co 
had forgotten to mention. He was a manmm and. 


extraordinary genius. I shall pass by many iim 
of giant intellect in Scotland and Germany 


the want of room, as well as many in our 

favored country. The hair of the immortalJge® and. 
ferson was red. If my memory serves me is th 
the hair of General Jacksonin youth incline@@® charn 


this color, but it is useless to advance any 
human instances, for if the reader will cast 
eyes around him among the celebrated. of 
country he will find proof sufficient. 
I shall now bring forward still higher authea 
ty than has yet been advanced, and a nobler 
stance than human nature can afford. It ism 
other than the Saviour of mankind, whose 
like genius eclipsed and astonished the mam 
learned and illustrious doctors of Greece. ¥ 


he who revolutionized the world and died @ the T 
Calvary for human sin had red hair. Ho of the 
forth let no poor human ‘be ashamed oft They 
which was chosen to cover the head of a im 2nd ti 
and that God the Saviour of mankind. 
reader doubts the fact, let him search classmmam '¢Y.? 
history, and he will there find it thus dese Sti 
as above by historians who saw him face to | il g 
After this instance, it is needless to speak thar 
Sappho, the ancient celebrated Grecian poet ] oS 
and many of the Grecian and Roman philem honou 
amy who illuminated with their learning J They’ 
world. 


To draw the conclusion, let the great maail 
mankind with dark hair be considered, and 
comparatively few who have red hair, and 
consider the number of mer of the. grem 
est genius who have had red hair, and. the ga 
portion will be found to be immeasurably ina 
vour of red hair. It must be remembered. tae 
to the ger 
Theré are men of black: hair who pe 
the jewel of genius, but the comparative 


there axe honourable excepti 
rule. 
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ounted for ie this, The best temperament is) murmuring, they go and. 
florid, which is. the medium lyin between) enjoyment to one of great and 
the atic and the melancholic, the seat,ofjition, They are.common hupban a 
In the florid temperament the flesh is), fathers, notwithstanding the state of bigamy. 
more delicate, the blood vessels are more active jjallowed, but which is hot neafly #9 offen to be 
in the brain, as well as on the skin, the blood is amet with among them, as ia generally, believed; 
more pure and more highly oxydized, the spirits } for the..most part, it, is kept up. and, actised - 
are more abundant, and consé uently the intel- |)more from holing of ostentation an vanit 


lect i@ more active, susceptible and acute, 
Here is the reason, says a French writer, why 
red hair turns not so soon grey as black hair, as 
if mature were angry and unwilling to destroy 
that- which she took so great a pleasure in mak- 
ing, Inall the idiots that are born, not one of a 


thousand has red hair, I never saw but one of, 


thi¢ etamp, 60 called, and he was very shrewd 
m his observations, though but a boy, and 
f y astonished those who heard him in 
the sensible and even acutely witty remarks 
which he made on passing events,* It seemed 
as though nature had modelled him for a genins, 
and, like some sculptors, had spoiled him in the 
making. As it regards beauty, that phantom of 
the soul is altogether percipient in the mind, as 
ali colors are. Every mam has his own beauty, 
and, there is no standard, But as we are.all to 
become slaves to beauty, says the above French 
writer, is it not better to be deprived of our li- 
berty ‘by golden chains than by, hempen, cords 
and iron fetters? My. own standard of beauty 
is the mind. A soul-illumined face is more 
charming than all the roses that bloom on the 
cheeks,and all the fire that flashes from the 
eyes, when not illumined by the intellect. Per- 


sonal beauty alone is no more thane painting | 


or astatue on which we,soon become tired of 

gaung. 

From a German paper. | 


The Turks of former and the present times. 


The question has often been asked, whether 
the Turks have not deteriorated since the time 
of their forefathers who took Constantinople.— 
They have lost a portion of their religious zeal, 
and through that some of their military energy; 
but for the most part they continue the'sathe as 
they are described to us’ by the writets of the 


, MILFORD BARD. | 


than any thing else.,A Turk is as capable 
as of the most cruel yen- 
geance. He often displays the possesion of the 
most chivalric courage, as wellas the most stoit 
indifference. The. Turks will throw themselves. 
into the thickest ranks of their enemiy’s troops, . 
without givipg the preponderance of their oppo- 
nents’ power a thought, and the next moment . 
they will submit to be cut down, with their pipes. 
in their mouths, without even making a sliew of 
resistance. With unshaken constancy, they go | 
from their rich and voluptuous palaces into a 
state of exile, and change a throne fora sheép+ 
fold; and their own lives they,as willingly ake 
fice as.those of their victims. ‘The Turks ate. 
accustomed to (consider themselves ag the obe-.. 
dient slaves of.a blind and inevitabledestiny, or_ 
as the dreadful executors of its commands. Thus 
continues to this day the great mass of the # 
But there is among them,a very corrupt clase . 
of people—namely, those who live at the Const 
of the Bukan, and through whom alone the cone. 
@uct of the Pachas, in the various, Turkish prow | 
-yinces, is viewed and examined, , These peopig;, 
are avaricious and blood-thirsty, and exercise ai 
sort of oppression and cruelty; they, afe .5re-. 
proached for their effeminate degradation. from . 
their ancestors, and with; them qmeanness end 
cowardice; and through,the union of these qua- 
lities they have become.pofit,for the exercise of . 
courageous, noble, and energetic actions, For-.. 
merly the Turkigh Divan, or High Council, con. 
sisted of six Mimisters,, but some of the, Yigegs,. 
have governed for a considerable time without, 
terations, some civil 


Lf century, with nearly the same good and 

indolent in peace, blood-thirsty 
en they are irritated, greedy opp 

theif subjects, but, genera! speaking, far 

They tow, as formerly, destroy’ villages for the 

among them, but they despise our Européart’ 

litie#'ind af its ihe They often 


nde of honourable feeling, but seldom that of 
t 


: To the founders of the rei 
are, it is true, devotedly attached, but the 


ness of manners 
general exhibit’ gteat’ tempérance. “Without 


With 


ressors of 
Dut, gener: and 
honourable in their dealings with fore:grers.— 3 
purpose of building hospitals: an‘o#th is sacred |’ 


ing house, 

bppose, and sometimes rebel against, the | thedaveu 
relg@ing Sultan. In their they display 

and sensuality, but they in 


said he had sense enough, bat it waenot - 


poigsiers. 
of: the Divap and t Ministers... 
together, poiver resides in, the, Geran, 

beloved women, form. it, , This party 16, 
| divided into pumerons subdivisions, 

Ww 


s power enough to, prevent 
Divan, from being put ;n.fofee, apd sometimes. 


im 
ttl 
| 
military officers have sat in the Divan; bub the, 
more and distinguished .offigers., Khese , 
changes, which have not long been granted, tc 
great advantage: of the. Ganstitution the 
ish empire, destroy. the advantage 
nent «“Bhey mos valyp Pov 
ethpire to; the “tebe 
bas, but they even sot well it 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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length 


‘from Washington, w 


ed he sat down, after 


 @bcupe notice, and seated himself quickly on his 
near ™ the Marquis Y 


who rose up 
‘at his entrance, ds if startled by the ancommon 
He was Gressed similar ‘to al! the full 
rtraits of him, hair full powdered, with 
black silk rose and bag pendant behind, as then 
was usual for elderly gentlemen of the “‘ old 
school.”* But on those portraits, one who had 
never séen Washington might look in vain for 
‘that benign’ expression of countenance possessed 
by and only sufficiently perceptible in the 
lithographic bust of Rembrant Peale, to cause 
“a feeling,” as Judge Peters, in his certificate 
to the painter, expresses it. The burst at the 
entrance had now subsided, when the word Jef- 
ferson! at the entrance door, again electrified 
the audience into another explosion of feeling 
similar to the first, but abated in force and éner- 

He entered, dressed in a long blue frock 
coat, single breasted, and buttoned down to the 
waist—light sandy hair, very slightly powdered, 
and cued with black ribbon a long way down 
his back; tall, of benign aspect, and straight as 
an arrow; he bent not, but, with an erect gate, 
moved leistirely to his seat, near Washington, 
and sat down, Silence again ensued. 


Presently an increased bustle, near the door 
of the, entrance, and the words ‘ President!’’ 
President Adams!”’ again produced an explo- 
sion of feeling similar to those that had preeeded, 
but again diminished, by repetition, in its force 
and energy. He was dressed in a suit of light 
drab cloth, his hair well perrered. with rose 
and bag, like that of Washington. He passed 
slowly ou, peveg on each side, till he reached 


, the “‘ speaker’s chair,”’ on which he sat down. 


Again a deep silence prevailed, in the midst of 
which he rose, and bowing round to the audience 
three times, yarying his position each time—he 
then read his inaugural address, in the course of 
which he alluded to, and, at the same time, 
bowed to his predecessor, whieli was returned 
with the’ members of 

congress, were all stand Wien he had finish- 
maiise he rose up, 
and bowing round as before, fe descended from 
the chair, and passed ont with acclamation.— 
Washington and Jefferson remained standing to- 
r,abd the bulk of the audience watching 
vements in. cautious silence. Presently, 

3 agtaceful motion of the hand, Washington 
_MiVited the vice-president Jefferson to pass on 
before him, which was declined by Mr. Jefferson. 


@f,a pause, an invitation to proceed was re- 
peated by Washington, when the vice-president 

| don towards the door, and Washington 
after him, A rush for the street now commenced, 
and the pext view of Washington, the ‘‘ beheld 
of all beholders,’’ was on the north side of 


. Chesnut street, goin down, with the crowd 


r him, and Timothy Pickering on his right, 


“to “ Francis’ Hotel,”* on'a visit of congratula- 


tion to the President elect. “On his arrival at 
“the Revel, in ers ut, now Indian 

ween, the thg door was closely 
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seen b 
more for ever. When the door andthe 


ysuch that the door of the hotel again 


to the last the person of Washington, now pel 


ing away from them, and to be 


the assembled, 

er. The effects 
openedyai 
again Washington, (to them) first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his | 
men,’’ stood uncovered before them, A 
silence ensued. He then bowed three times® 
the spectators, varying his position each 
which was returned with a shout by the ctoml 
and a clapping of hands. Having so donegh 
slowly retired, seemingly in muchoagitelim 
within the door, and the grateful assembigt 


explosion of feeling 
produced a sound like t 


dually disappeared. | LANG 8Y 

STANZAS FOR MUSK. 
By Robert Montgomery. 

Oh! Beauty is the master-charm, i 
The Syren of the soul ; oa 

W hose magic zone eucompasseth 
Creation with control ! 
The iove and light of human kind, ms ‘ 
The foster-flame of every mind. , 


’T was Beauty hung the blue-robed heavens Li 


She glittersin each star ; 


Or trippeth on the twilight breeze, , au 
In melody afar! | 
She daneeth on the dimpled stream, © 3 
And gambols in the ripple’s gleam ! U 

She couches on the coral wave, re | 

And garlandeth the sea; 
And weaves a music in the wind oe 


That murmurs from the lea; 
She paints the clouds, and points the ray, 
Ani basketh in the blush of day ! 


She sits among the spangled trees, 5 
And streaks the bud and flower; ne 
She dims the air, and drops the dew 


Upon the glade and bower! ‘My 
’Tis she uowreathes the wings of night, 
And cradles Nature in delight. 
And woman '—Beauty was the power 

That, with angelic grace, | 


Breath’d love around her glowing form, 
e crisp silky -flashing hair 
And framed her throne, hee forehead fair! 


She arm’d her liquid-rolli 
With fairy darts 
She wreathed the lip of luscious hue, & 
breath inspire! 4 

She shaped her for her queenly shrine, » 
Qh! Beauty is the master 
wit Syren of the soul 4 
ose zone encompasseth 
‘The foster-flame of every “) 
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WALNUT STREET THEATRE: 
| 


| AT SHACKAMAXON, 
«compact, which, for its justice bene- 
Sash bes conferred immortal honour upon 


the.wide spreading branches of, an Elm Tree, 
that 


by astorm in 1810, when the trunk measured 
twenty-four feet (in circumference, and its age 
was ascertained to be two hundred and eighty- 


five years old at the timé the treaty took place. 
it was held in the highest veneration by the In- 
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Momiment of the Great Treaty of PENN, | other states, and travellers from distant lands, 


the founder of Pennsylvania, was made under 


upon the bank of the Delaware. at 
Shackamaxon. The stately tree was uproote d 


three year®, having been one hundred and fifty- | P* 


} excited by the fame of the man, and the deed, 
which are consecrated on the gite of the undre- . 
ken treaty, will hereafter go to.,render the ho- 
mage due to both. bila! 
| ‘WALNUT STREET THEATRE. | 
Tt is urine cessary ‘to describe the state*of tiie’ 
edifice previous to its late metamorphosis, Every 
one who hae seen it since the improvements 
made on it, has been most agrteéably' disap- 
inted in finding a large old dilapidated baild- 
ing transformed, both in its exterior‘and interior, © 
into one of the most imposing, elegant, and con- 


venient dramatic temples ever seen. | The archi- 
tect, considering the many disadvantages he la- 
loured under, deserves more éredit for his i | 
nuity and taste, than if he had constructed’ an | 
entirely new building diseneumbered lotvof 
round. A happy proportion isexpressedthrough- 
Sut its ‘ tout ensemble,’ although, if circumstams 
ces would have admitted of it, we.should have | 
preferred a bolder depth of recess,behind the» 
columns, and a more finished: appensaB@e; of. 
ilaster to the extreme angles of thewgmeader 
as, however, a very chaste and: 
terior. The features are few, bul in): 
the best taste, the plain, curved; dpdenn iy 
surfaces being judiciously. 
‘lines bold and uninterruptedly stretehalong the), 
whole extent of front. Nothing appearsWant-\; — 
ing to complete the effect \\but the figures-Of», 
Melpomene and Thalia in the niches of the» 


wings. Lanes 
This building is ninety-six feetsizinecheadfront » 
ing Walnut street, and one hundred and forty- 
six’ feet in depth on Ninth street; the principal a 
features of the front are compoése@®f marble, and | 4 


the rest rough-cast to corres with this. its. 
baye caused a simple block of marble to be elevation is forty-four feet of rustica-. 


ted wings orated with roportiened 
placed there, expectation, as we under- | between the: form: 
sland, at some future day, of erecting a Monu-| of six complete Grecian Deric marble 
ment, altogether worthy of the event, and the columns, that rt a bold architrave entabla- 

which are now more humbly commemo- ture with wreaths and capped with 


manner that the annexedengraving | i¢qutifal guiloche that extendayalong (the whole: 


dian nations, by the first settlers, and by. their 
descendants. Rtas the revolutionary war, in 
1775, when the British army had~possession of 
the district of country within which Kensington 
lay, and when fire-wood was very scarce, Gen, 
Senicoe who had the command of the troops there, 
from a regard which he entertained for the cha- 
racter of William Penn, and the interest which 
he took in the history connected with the tree, 
ordered a guard of British soldiers to protect it. 
from the axe! Many curious recollections be- 
long to this venerated spot, and some of these 
are noticed in a memoir concerning the treaty, 
which may be seen by reference to the transac- 
ime tions of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Sm lhat memoir appears to have been very careful- 
mm ly prepared by our townsman Mr. Roberts Vaux, 
im Whose correspondence with the late Judge Pe- 
im ters, Mrs. Deborah Logan, and the Rev. Dr. 
meme Collin; relative to the traditionary account of 
om the Treaty, was the means of bringing out much 

em thet instructive and entertaining matter worthy 

of perusal and preservation. 
4 he Penn Society, in order to preserve a 
knowledge of the spot where the Elm stood, 


- 


The inscriptions on the stone are as follows: decorative French 
‘On the North. On the South. riched with wreaths and consols, surmountedby; 
TREATY GROUND 


WILLIAM PENN, “bold friezed cornice, blocking . course’ and). 


bre: oF i balustrade, ca with a stone capping . Three . 
MILLIAM PENN decorative lamps: stand,on the -plinth:. 
THE “ bet ween the columns; and add. mudinto:the finish 
NATIVES, of the front. The wreaths, guiloche, bal 
1682. | | | and other enrichments are of -iron,: beguti iy 
FAITH, b'bus at the foundety of Samuel: Richards, © 
Gn the West... On the Hast... into. the boxes aiid. pit is ~~ 
BY THE PENNSYLVANIA of seven marble:steps, extending sixty-five: feet 
| | thewwhele length the colonade; in front 
to four fo i rs, one disposed. between 
ELMpTREE. | elewen feet: wide and Sifty 
the ‘spot! where these brief inscriptions | at the two extremities by the boxiand pit ticket 
not only do: ivanians repair | offices! Three: spacious Opposite 


emotion, bat our fellow-citizens of| the extertisl oneof eitance communicate with 


ah 


the lobbies; right and left, are uniform geome- 
trical stairways, forming an easy ascent to the 

per boxes, finished with a screen of Corin- 
than columns and a niche between them for the 
stoves and chandeliers. The lobbies are of a 
uniform width, furnished with recesses for con- 
fectionaty alcoves; connected on the same floor 
with, @ spacious dress saloon, fitted up in the 
most tasteful and liberal style, with lounges, 


carpets, drapery and landscape paper. Each 
floor eulehn, a saloon suitably furnished for 


a balcony constructed that admits of passing 
from one side to the other, without the necessity 
of descending to cross the lobbies or saloon of 
the second tier. , The entrance to the gallery is 
from Ninth street by a. wide stairway, and the 
pit is, provided with an additional exit door, 
opening on the same strect. art 
A-multiplicity of irregular steps of ascensio 

from the lobbies to the boxes has been studiously 
avoided; the floors of the lobbies are all on the 
same plane with the upper floor of the back 
seat of the boxes; and the most desired proper- 
ties of seeing and hearing successfully accom- 
plished in every seat of the audience part of 
the theatre, by a new disposition of the in- 
clined plane of the floors and form of the boxes 
and the compartments. From any seat in the 
A box, you command a view of the stage 
thirty feet in the rear of the orchestra. All the 
* . with moreen, provided with backs, and disposed 
© four inches wider apart than usual. The walls 
next the audience, and parts of the boxes not 
covered, are painted in oil colour; and the walls 
ofthe lobbies stained in distemper, so as to give 
the whole a comfortable and furnished appear- 
ance. The integior embellishments of the front 
of the boxes, ling. pit, and the proscenium 
are do ed enrichments on a stone 
, selected from the most chaste specimens 
of Grecian ornament, every tier having a diffe- 
rent example, forming a beautiful continuity of 
it enrichments, boldly relieved by a chain of 
ight from the lemps.:: The lamps are suspended 
from the decorative columns, which are of iron, 
richly frosted-and gilt, in harmony with the ge- 
neral style of the interior. An extensive and re- 
spectably conducted restorateur is located in the 
cellars connected with the court of the building. 
In the rear of the curtain considerable improve- 
ments have been made; such as an entire new 
stage floor, traps and machinery, together with 
dressing rooms, green room, and workshops. 
Every one who has watched the of the 
alterations in the Walnut street theatre, must | 
be im with the very substantial manner. 
tod,» expense or pains hav@jbeen spared, to 
make the:building strong, with the 
’* vials, and constructed in the most ved man- 
ner. | The -whole of the old interior was taken 
down, and a substantial new wall of stone, we. 
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the use of each tier of boxes. The upper tier has | 


seats in the boxes arid pit are stuffed and covered his wife, “had yo : 
.as we dislike to difler from any lady, more 


tually removes the lateral pressure from the 
walls. New substantia! floors are laid th 
out, on well seasoned joists, only twelve i 
apart; every fifth ohe is connected toithe 
by iron ties, forming a complete cradling, 
rted in front by cast iron colamns 
white oak girders, into which they are feat 
by iron ‘plates. These iron columns ‘dite’ 
continued and connected to the roof. | “5a 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 
JOHN ABERNETHY, M) Do 


Mr. Abernethy is, without exception, the tim 
celebrated follower of Galen in the world, "a@ 
is unique, peculiar, inimitable; every body | 
of him—most people dbase him, yet is he soma 
-after with trembling and with fear; andnot 
out eagerness; and his room is crowded @iam 
morning, as his card expresses it, ‘‘ from May 
October, Sundays and Thursdays excepted? 
How is this inconsistency to be accounted ff 
We think we can tell. Dining once at his ha 
pitable table, (for hospitable it is, and that, t 
without ostentation,) he was descanting, with 
accustomed eloquence, upon the advantages 
public education for boys, when he concludeg 
saying. ‘*And what think you of Eton? Iii 
I shall send my son there to learn manners,” 


would have been as well, my dear,’’ tespon 


u gone there too.”” Now, 
cially from a lady so highly gifted as Mra. 
ernethy, yet we must, on this occasion, Tal 
our assent to her opinion. Had John Abermemy 
been a polished man, we do not think that 
would ever have been a popular one, indéeea 
could not be. He would have been thén 
only of a cringing pulse feeling race, with 


other regard for the noble science of whieh Ces, c 
80 professor, than its '° 
viency to his own personal ‘interests, 
and politeness are truly the antipodes of quam slo 
, other; but, for these external, meretricious, “vol and a 
artificial accomplishments, which, after alla by ga 
useful in their way, he possesses qualities t 
brilliant and sterling a character as to Com absurg 


him a diamond, rough enough, Heaven kno 


but still a diamond of the very first ‘< ~waterdan bimse| 
Let us just trace Mr. Abernethy’s profesam like wis 
career, and we shall soon see why he is s0@tem is 


tric and why he is so sought after.’ Whenym 
oung practitioner, he first began that 
is eager and active mind, instead of wastiiam 
strength in riot and debauchery; was feedinga 
on the beauties atid wonders of the scientaumm ! 
which he intended to devote all its poweraaam 
that timé! physiology, and its 
gery, were emerging from the barbarous Gm 
cism which ‘had till then charactermed 
The two Hunters were then teaching and Gam 
dating the mysteries of Nature with @ bola 
shrinking; and untiring hand. Rejecting! 


feet thick, built all round the interior, and car- 
ried.ep to the roof, on whichit rests, which effec- 


scorn the fusty dogmiata.of their bigated jam 
coasors, they held out to their disciples shetty 
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of Nature, or, to usé Mr. Abernetlig’s: 
own expression, ‘‘ of that. curious coneatenstign 
which exists in all the works of Nature,’’ was 
the true and only safe guide to that ee 
which is calculated to dispense relief te the sick, 
and comfort to the’ suffering. One'of the most 
forwatd and favored of these. disciples was 
Abernethy; and we may easily judge. of 
the influence which the talent and industry of 
John Hunter had upon the young physiologist, 
the fruits which have sprung from his exam- 
4s wellas by the great respect which Mr. 
Abernethy always expressed for his memory. 
“} was acquainted with John Hunter,’ he says, 
“at a period of his life when he must have 
gteatly interested any one, whoduly appreciated 
the result of his talentsiand labours, or who had 
any sympathy for the highly susceptible mind of 
iis, rendered still more so:by excess of exer- 
tion; and the perturbed feeling incident to bodi- 
ly disease. He seemed to me conscious of his 
own desert, of the insufficiency and uncertainty 
of his aequirements, and of his own inability to 
communicate what he knew and thought. He 
felt irritated with the opposition he had met 
with in establishing his opinions, and still more 
by finding, when he had surmounted this difficul- 
ty, that those opinions were, by the malice of 
mankind, ascribed to others. All which, I think, 
be inferred from .a single sentence, whigh 
he one day addressed to me. I know, I know, 
said he, 1am but a pigmy in knowledge, yet I 
feel asa giant when compared with these men. 
It interested me to find among his manuscripts 
. slong extract from a French author, who was 
mete id to have taught the same opinions relative to 
em sbsorption before him. Mr. Hunter had made 
his own commentary upon several of the passa- 
ges; and, ag it seemed to him, that, by nothing 
Short of a new construction of words,andsenten- 
ces,:could any resemblance of. opinion be made 
im ‘0 appear, he was induced to add—This reminds 
méof a dispute which took place between a 
convert to the Newtonian philosophy, 
| a in which, the latter having, 
| garbling and tra sing certain passages 
{rom the scriptures, made a very 
absurd roposition, the former retorted, ‘ Yea, 
but is. also written, ‘ Judas went, out and hanged 
himself,’ moreover, it is added, ‘Go thou and do 
ukewise.’ Those who. were. acquainted with 
Mr. Hunter knew full well that he had a great 
of drolleryin bis composition.”” . 
‘a such a school as thisyiand with such a m 
tel for imitation—with.« mind, moreover, 80 
¢ well calculated to search out the hidden wonders 
of science, and, having found: them, to convert’ 
source of extensive utility—John 
4 y Decame ver dil inent, 
a Who was bold enough to discard that patchwork 
which surgery had hitherto been dis- 
ed views of Nature’s opera- 
; a 
diseo 


and m disease, enabled him 
the uncertainty of all these, empirical 
| 


ver 


marked the practice of 
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| 
old. and young, eminent or.obscure: and. with- 
aut regarding their convemience, or .even their 
Teputation, the young physiologist 
duty to perform, and that an hongst one, gave 
his opinion boldly, and jnesly, 
Independence, the most uncom ing inde- 
pendence, characterized, and still characterizes, 
the. practice of Mr. Abernethy; and no hope of 
retaining a rich patient—no by-play or intriguing 
of a brother practitioner, could ever induce him 
to. from that line of condact which he 
considers the duty of an honest man to follew. 
“ The education and course, af;life of medical 


make them ¢ober minded, moral, and :benewe- 
lent, and, their’ professional ayocations¢ 

require that they should. possess such chara 
‘and dispasitions. On no other terms cam they 
be admitted with-coufidence into the bosoms of 


aid. Whoever, therefore, inculcates opinions 
tending to subvert. morality, benevolence, and 
the social interests of mankind, deserves the se- 
verest: reprobation from every member of.our 
profession, because his conduct must bring it 
into distrust with the public.’’ 

_ Independence, when well directed and consis- 
‘tent, must find favour with a liberal minded pub- 


rendered distinguished. object of publie 
patronage. His splendid talents had now full seope 


notice, and made him an object of requisition 
among his professional brethren, which we take 
to be the best proof possible that those talents 
were not meretricious. Of his independence and 
strict. veneration of what is right, we have many 
examples. Among others, the following is cha- 
racteristic:—A certain, noble persomage, now 
enjoying a situation Of greatgresponsibilit 

the Sister, Kingdom, had been Waiting fora 

time in the’ sur 


called in, he became somewhat impatient, and 
sent his card in. No notice was taken of the 


—and another: still no answer. At length be 
ained, admission in his turn; and, full of nobi- 
lity and choler, hé asked, rather aristgcratically, 
why,,he had been kept waiting 80, long.— 
‘‘Wh—ew!’’ responded the Professor; ‘* because 
ou did’nt come sooner, to be sure... And now, 
if your Lordship will sit down, 1 will hear, what 
you have to.say-’’ 
|. After all, now that 
feri 
thy is a strange compound of ‘eccentricity, ill- 
humour, benevolence, and talent., His .chw- 
lishness—we must say, much _exaggerated—is 
familiar to all, and various causes have/ bees 


Abernethy best, attribute it in 


duced by study.and.illaess.: He’ is cortatily not 
enthusiasti attached,\to the! )wedring ‘end 


tearing dated garies of the: Hecwould 


4. 


it having butens 


men,’’ he saya, in one of his lectures, ‘ tend4o 


those families which may require. their medical 


lic;-and Mr. Abernethy’s upright conduct séen | 


for exercise; and those, too, brought him intp 


“in. 
n’s ante-room, when, Beeing 
those who arrived before him successively 


hint: be sent another card—another—another | 
and much bodily 
have soured his disposition, Mr: Aberne- 


signed for its existence. Those who know 


affectation, and to dn impatient. 
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fected 


rather be consulted at home; and, until very re- 
eently, he would rather be employed amidst his 
pils at the hospital, than among his patients 
out of it. Most of our popular surgeons have 
risen to eminence, not altogether ne talent 
but by extreme attention, and by skill in opera- 
—two qualifications most assiduously shun- 
ned by Mr. Abernethy. As to the first, he is too 
indolent, and too capricious to attend to it ex- 
cepting in cases of real and extreme urgency 
and as to the second, he regards it almost wit 


contempt. An operation, he says, isthe reproach 


of surgery, and a surgeon should endeavour to 
avoid such an extremity by er patient 
without having recourse‘to it.. It is upom this 


_— ole that Mr. Abernethy has acted during 


whole course of his long professional career, 
and it is astonishing how much good he has ef- 


the pupils, by the way, who used to complain 
bitterly of the paucity of operations at “ Bar- 


tholomew’s.”’ In fact, Mr. Abernethy is a manof 


profound, unrivalled practical science. His in- 
timate knowledge of anatomy, and more espe- 
cially of practical physiology, and chemistry; his 
comprehensive and well informed mind; his 
acute perception, and his habits of deep and con- 
stant reflection, enable him to effect that good 
which, notwithstanding his churlishness, so many 
have experienced; and those who have seen 
him, as we have, going round the wards of the 
or ome and attending to the complaints and 


ring of the poor patients with the interest of 


true benevolence, would lament that he should 
80 studiously withhold such attention from the 
wealthier and more respectable classes of society. 


Yet, notwithstanding the occasional rudeness of 


manner (for, after all, it is only occasional, ) 
there ig mo person in the profession whose opi- 
Weiprize much. In a ease of real danger 
“end importancéphe will evince all the attention 
and anxiety that are necessary; but it must be 
indeed a ** trial of temiper,’’ to a person whose 
“mind is so constantly and so deeply occupied, to 
be eternally tormented by the never-ending de- 
tails and tiresome twaddle of a selfish be- 
wildered hypochondriac. 


We have said, that Mr. Abernethy is only oc- 
casionally restive, and we speak from the con- 
viction of our own experience. We hesitate not 
to declare that, to us, Mr. Abernethy has al- 
vin appeared full of whim and drollery, re- 

| plete with agreeable information, willing to lend 
an attentive ear to necessary questions, and 


to impart that professional: knowledge of 


which he’ possesses such an extensive store. 
But one thing he cannot. abide, that is, any in- 
tefruption to his discourse. This it is, in fact, 


' which so often irritates him, so often causes him 
snarl, 
“SMid to us, “to consult me, and they will torture 
‘ue with their long and foolish fiddle-de-dee sto- 


‘**People come here,’’ he has often 


ries; #0 we quarrel, and then they blackguard 
‘me all about this large town; but I-can’t hel 
Let those who wish for Abestethy’s 
‘Vice; and it is well worth: having, observe this 


so acting, to the great annoyance of 
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and he will part excellent 
Let them tell their case in as plain and @gu—e 
words as possible, and then listen to thei’ y 
ser’s remarks without interruption; this (4 
only secret of managing this professional’ 
bear, and it is a secret worth knowing. 
That Abernethy is odd, all the world 
but his oddity is far more amusing than 
sive, far more playful than bearish. Ya 
picture of him last year was not bad; 1 
was it good—it wanted the raciness of the @ 
nal. Let the reader imagine a snug,. ek 
sleek, and venerable looking man, appre 
seventy years of age, rather (as novel-wam 
say,) below than above the middle height, 
what inclined to corpulency, and upright im 
carriage withal; with his hair most prumly 
dered, and nicely curled round his. brow 
temples: let them imagine such a person Rae 
ed in sober black, with his feet thrust ¢ 
into a pair of unlaced half-boots, and his 
into the pockets of: his ** peculiars:’’ and 
have the ‘‘glorious John’’ of the profession} 
fore their eyes. The following colloquy, 
occurred not many days since, between him 
a friend of ours, is so characteristic of the 
fessor that we cannot resist its insertion. 


Having entered the room, our friend “oy 
the proceedings.’’ wish you to 
what is the matter with my eye, Sir. It@ 
painful, and I am afraid there is some great™ 
chief going on.’’ “ Which I can’t see,” 
Abernethy, placing the patient before the® 
dow, and looking closely at the eye. “EX 
interposed our friend. ‘*Which I can’t my 
again said, or rather sung, the professor. “ 
haps not, Sir, but—’’ ** Now don’t bet 
ejaculated the other: ‘‘but sit down, and 1 

ou all about it.’’ Our friend sat down 
ugly, While- Abernethy, standing with 
against the table, thus began: 
granted that, in consulting me, you wish té® 
what I should do for myself, were I in a pit@ 
ment similar to yourself. Now, I have aim 
son to suppose that you are in any param 
predicament; and the terrible mischief whigam 
apprehend, -depends, I take it, altogether 
the stomach. Mind—at present, I have 
son to believe that there is any thing clam 
matter with you.”” (Here my friend 
to disclose sundry dreadful maladies with Wa 
he believed himself afflicted, but he was iim 
rupted with Diddle-dum;: diddle-dum, @ 
dum dee!’’ uttered inthe same smooth t6mm 
the previous part of the address—and he # 
lent.) ** Now your stomach being out of om 
is my duty to explain to you how to palm 
tights again; and, in my whimsical way, I 
give you an illustration of iny position; foram 
to tell people something thjt they will rem 
| The kitchen, that is, yourstomach, being 


¥ 


order, the garret (pointing to the head) am 

be right, and in the 

comes aflected. Repair the injury in the 

remedy the evil there,—(now 

 and@iall will be right. This you must 


do bg 
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tality, 


food into your stomach, 


improper ed, seem as if they could pierce through 
lay the voy devil with tyand with | very” depths and. of cin 

yi ether machine besides. Vegetable matter| forehead is finely formed, od has 
ferments, and becomes gaseous; while animal) 8 im (to whose system of crani 


noes are changed into a putrid, abomina- 
sed acrid stimulus. (Don't bother ag ain! ) 
You are going to ask, ‘ What has all this te do 
with my eye?’ I will tell you. Anatomy teach- 
ss 08, that the skin is a continuation of the mem- 
brane which lines the stomach; and your own 
observation will inform you, that the delicate 
linings of the mouth, throat, nose, and eyes, are 
nothing more. Now, some people acquire pre- 
erous noses, others blotches on the face and 
Cferent parts of the body, others inflammation 
of theeyes—all arising from irritation of the eto- 
mach. People laugh at me for talking so much 
shout the stomach. I sometimes tell this story 
to forty different people of a morning, and some 
won’t listen to me, so we quarrel, and cig! g° 
and abuse me all over the town. I can’t help 
it~they came to me for my adyice, and I give 
it them, if they will take it. I can’t do an 
more. Well, Sir, as to the question of diet. 
must refer you to my book, (here the professor 
smiled, and continued smiling as he proceeded.) 
There are only about a dozen pages—and you 
will find, beginning at page 73, all that it is ne- 
cessary for you to know. I am christened Doe- 
tor My Book, and satirized under that name all 
over England; but who would sit and listen to a 
long lecture of twelve pages, or remember one 
balf of it, when it was done? So I have reduced 
my directions into writing, and there they are 
for any body to follow, if they please. 
“ Having settled the question of diet, we now 
come to medicine. It is, or ought to be, the 
rovince of a medical man to soothe and assist 


ature, noi to force her. Now, the only medi-. 


cine I should advise you to take, is a dose of a 
slight aperient medicine every morning, the first 
thing. I won’t stipulate for the dose, as that 
must be regulated by circumstances; but you 
must take some; for without it, by Gad, your 


stomach will never be right. People go to Har- 


rowgate, and Buxton, and Bath, and the devil 
knows where, to drink the waters, and they re- 
turn full of admiration at their surpassing effica- 
cy. Now these waters contain next to nothing 
of purgative medicine; but they are taken readi- 
»Tegularly, and in such quantities as to pro- 

ce the desired effect. You must persevere in 
plan, Sir, until you experience relief, which 

bu certainly will do. I am often asked, ‘ Well, 
» Mr. Abernethy, why don’t you practise 
eat you preach?’ I answer, by reminding the 
quirer of the parson and the sign-post: both 
pomt the way, but neither follow its course,’’— 
And thus ended a colloquy, wherein is mingled 
good sense, useful advice, and whimsi- 


a lecturer, Mr,, Abernethy stands upriyal- 
His countenance is that of a man of great 
gehlus; and a nose of Grecian form adds very 
re bly to the agute expréssion of his fea- 
_ his light grey eyes, always animat- 


Abernethy to a degree subscribes,) many a luxa- 
rious feast; while the scowl of deep thought, 

w, is frequently dissipate the'smile of 
humour He bogies his leéture in 
an unconstrained, familiar tone of voite, u- 
ally getting more animated and eloqtémt, 
advances toward the pith and marrow of his stib- 
ject; and, after lopping off all the absurd and 
useless minutia of the science, and after re- 
futing all inconsistent theories, he arrives at the 
conclusion, leaving his auditors deeply impressed 
with his instruction. He is an excellent chemist, 
and never fails to point out the agency of this’ © . 
science in the operations and functions of the — 
frame. Of John.Hunter he never fails to ex- 
press his admiration and delight; and repeatedly 
declares that he has done more for the improve- 
ment of modern surgery than any other indivi- 
dual whatever. 


We cannot better conclude this, we fear, im- 
perfect sketch, than by quoting the following ele- 
quent passages from his last physiological lee- 
ture before the College of Surgeons, in 1817, 

‘*I pity the man who can survey all the won- 
ders of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, who 
can journey through so delightful a district, and} 
afterwards exclaim, ‘ All is barren!’ Still more 
do I pity those, though the sentiment is mixed 
with strong disapprobation of their conduct, who, 
after having seen much to\edmire,) shall, when 
they meet with a circumstance which, they do 
not understand, presumptuously dare.to arraign 
the wisdom and benevolence of Nature. In the 
progress of science, many things, which at one 
time appeared absurd and productive of evil, 
have afterwards, upon an accession of know- 
ledge, been found to be most wise and beneficent. 
I deem no apology necessary, gentlemen, for en- 
deavoring to impress on your minds, certain 
axioms relating to philosophy in general, whem 
they are directly deducible from the subjects of 
our peculiar studies. I have constantly and care- 
fully avoided every argument foreign to the subs, 
ject; so that, if occasionally I may have ap- 
peared to sermonize, I have quoted both the chap- 
ter afd verse of my text from the hook of Na- ° 


that. great book, and earnestly exhort you to’ 
study it with such sentiments as 1. have endea- 
vored to inculcate. The conviction that eve 

thing tends to same immediate or essential good, 
is the greatest incentive to this study. it was 
this conviction that excited Hunter to such con- 
tinual inquiry, or involved him occasionally in the 
depths and perplexities of @itense»thopght; for 


he was neyer. satisfied without being ab ‘as- 
sign an adequate reason for whalevergme Ob- 
served in the structure and 6conomy, of animals. 
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trical stairways, forming an easy ascent to the 
upper boxes, finished with a screen of Corin- 
thian columns and a niche between them for the 
stoves and chandeliers. The lobbies are of a 
uniform width, furnished with recesses for con- 
fectionary alcoves, connected on the same floor 
with a spacious dress saloon, fitted up in the 
most tasteful and liberal style, with lounges, 
carpets, drapery and landscape paper. Each 
floor contains a saloon suitably furnished for 
the use of each tier of boxes. The upper tier has 
a balcony constructed that admits of passing 
from one side to the other, without the necessity 
of descending to cross the lobbies or saloon of 
the second tier. The entrance to the gallery is 
from Ninth street by a wide stairway, and the 
pit is provided with an additional exit door, 
opening on the same street. 


A multiplicity of irregular steps of ascension 
from the lobbies to the boxes has been studiously 
avoided; the floors of the lobbies are all on the 
same plane with the upper floor of the back 
seat of the boxes; and the most desired proper- 
ties of seeing and hearing successfully accom- 
plished in every seat of the audience part of 
the theatre, by a new disposition of the in- 
clined plane of the floors and form of the boxes 
and the compartments. From any seat in the 
stage box, you command a view of the stage 
thirty feet in the rear of the orchestra. All the 
seats in the boxes and pit are stuffed and covered 
with moreen, provided with backs, and disposed 
four inches wider apart than usual. ‘The walls 
pext the audience, and parts of the boxes not 
eovered, are painted in oil colour; and the walls 
of the lobbies stained in distemper, so as to give 
the whole a comfortable and furnished appear- 
ance. The interior embellishments of the front 
of the boxes, ceiling of pit, and the proscenium 
are composed of carved enrichments on a stone 
ground, selected from the most chaste specimens 
of Grecian ornament, every tier having a difle- 
rent example, forming a beautiful continuity of 
gilt enrichments, boldly relieved by a chain of 
light from the lamps. The lamps are suspended 
from the decorative columns, which are of iron, 
sichly frosted and gilt, in harmony with the ge- 
meral style of the interior. An extensive and re- 
spectably conducted restorateur is located in the 
eellars connected with the court of the building. 
la the rear of the curtain considerable improve- 
ments have been made; such as an entire new 
stage floor, traps and machinery, together with 
dressing rooms, green room, and workshops. 
Every one who has watched the progress of the 
alterations in the Walnut street theatre, must 
be impressed with the very substantial manner 
im which every part of the work has been execu- 
ted. No expense or pains have been spared, to 
make the building strong, with the best mate- 
rials, and constructed in the most approved man- 
her. The whole of the old interior was taken 

down, and a substantial new wall of stone, two 
feet thick, built all round the interior, and car- 
ried up. te the roof, on whichit rests, which effec- 


the lobbies; right and left, are uniform geome- | 


tually removes the lateral pressure from the old 
walls. New substantial floors are laid through- 
out, on well seasoned joists, only twelve inches 
apart; every fifth one is connected to the walls 
by iron ties, forming a complete cradling, sup- 
ported in front by cast iron columns secured to 
white oak girders, into which they are fastened 
by iron plates. These iron columns are also 
continued and connected to the roof. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
JOHN ABERNETHY, M. D. 


Mr. Abernethy is, without exception, the most 
celebrated follower of Galen in the world. He 
is unique, peculiar, inimitable; every body talks 
of him—most people abuse him, yet is he sought 
after with trembling and with fear; and not with- 
out eagerness; and his room is crowded every 
morning, as his card expresses it, ‘* from May to 
October, Sundays and Thursdays excepted.””— 
How is this inconsistency to: be accounted for? 
We think we can tell. Dining once at his hos- 
pitable table, (for hospitable it is, and that, too, 
without ostentation,) he was descanting, with his 
accustomed eloquence, upon the advantages ofa 
public education for boys, when he concluded by 
saying. ‘*And what think you of Eton? I think 
I shall send my son there to learn manners.’’ ‘It 
would have been as well, my dear,’’ responded 
his wife, “had you gone there too.’’ Now, much 
as we dislike to difler from any lady, more espe- 
cially from a lady so highly gifted as Mrs. Ab- 
ernethy, yet we must, on this occasion, refuse 
our assent to her opinion. Had John Abernethy 
been a polished man, we do not think that he 
would ever have been a popular one, indeed it 
could not be. He would have been then one 
only of a cringing pulse feeling race, with no 
other regard for the noble science of which he is 
so distinguished a professor, than its subser- 
viency to his own personal interests. Aberneth 
and politeness are truly the antipodes of each 
other; but, for these external, meretricious, and 
artificial accomplishments, which, after all, are 
useful in their way, he possesses qualities of g0 
brilliant and sterling a character as to constitute 
him a diamond, rough enough, Heaven knows— 
but still a diamond of the very first ** water.’’ 

Let us just trace Mr. Abernethy’s professional 
career, and we shall soon see why he is so eccen- 
tric and why he is so sought after. When, asa 
young practitioner, he first began that career, 
his eager and active mind, instead of wasting its 
strength in riot and debauchery, was feeding up- 
on the beauties and wonders of the science, to 
which he intended to devote all its powers. At 
that time physiology, and its handmaiden, sur 
gery, were emerging from the barbarous empiri- 
cism which had till then characterised them. 
The two Hunters were then teaching and eluc+ 
dating the mysteries of Nature with a bold, ub- 
shrinking, and untiring hand. Rejecting with 
scorn the fusty dogmata of their bigoted prede- 
cessors, they held out to their disciples that tho 
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study of Nature, or, to use Mr. Abernethy’s 
own expression, ‘‘ of that curious concatenation 
which exists in all the works of Nature,’’ was 
the true and only safe guide to that knowledge 
which is calculated to dispense relief to the sick, 
and comfort to the suffering. One of the most 
forward and favored of these disciples. was 
young Abernethy; and we may easily judge of 
the influence which the talent and industry of 
John Hunter had upon the young physiologist, 
by the fruits which have sprung from his exam- 
ple, as well as by the great respect which Mr. 
Abernethy always expressed for his memory. 
‘*I was acquainted with John Hunter,”’ he says, 
‘‘at a period of his life when he must have 
greatly interested any one, who duly appreciated 
the result of his talents and labours, or who had 
any sympathy forthe highly susceptible mind of 
genius, rendered still more so by excess of exer- 
tion, and the perturbed feeling incident to bodi- 
ly disease. He seemed to me conscious of his 
own desert, of the insufficiency and uncertainty 
of his acquirements, and of his own inability’to 
communicate what he knew and thought. He 
felt irritated with the opposition he had met 
with in establishing his opinions, and still more 
by finding, when he had surmounted this difficul- 
ty, that those opinions were, by the malice of 
mankind, ascribed to others. All which, I think, 
may be inferred from a single sentence, which 
he one day addressed to me. I know, I know, 
said he, I am but a pigmy in knowledge, yet I 
feel as a giant when compared with these men. 

It interested me to find among his manuscripts 
a long extract from a French author, who was 
said to have taught the same opinions relative to 
absorption before him. Mr. Hunter had made 
his own commentary upon several of the passa- 
ges; and, as it seemed to him, that, by nothing 
short of a new construction of words and senten- 
ces, could any resemblance of opinion be made 
to,appear, he was induced to add—This reminds 
me of a dispute which took place between a 
zealous convert to the Newtonian philosophy, 
and a Hutchinsonian, in which the latter having, 
by garbling and transposing certain passages 
from the scriptures, seemingly made good a very 
absurd proposition, the former retorted, ‘ Yea, 
but is also written, ‘ Judas went out and hanged 
himself,’ moreover, it is added, ‘Go thou and do 
likewise.” Those who were acquainted with 
Mr. Hunter knew full well that he had a great 
deal of drollery in his composition.”’ 


In such a school as this, and with such a mo- 
del for imitation—with a mind, moreover, so 
well calculated to search out the hidden wonders 
of science, and, having found them, to convert 
them into a source of extensive utility—John 
Abernethy became very speedily eminent, though 
young, in his profession. He was the first man 
who was bold enough to discard that patchwork 
system with which surgery had hitherto been dis- 
graced. His enlarged views of Nature’s opera- 
tions, both in health and in disease, enabled him 
to discover the uncertainty of all these empirical 


plants which marked the practice of his brethren, | 
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old and young, eminent or obscure: and with- 
out regarding their convenience, or even their 
reputation, the young physiologist having but ene 
duty to perform, and that an honest one, gave 
his opinion openly, boldly, and justly. 

Independence, the most uncompromising inde- 
pendence, characterized, and still characterizes, 
the practice of Mr. Abernethy; and no hope of 
retaining a rich patient—no by-play or intriguing 
of a brother practitioner, could ever induce him 
to depart from that line of conduct which he 
considers the duty of an honest man to follow. 
‘‘ The education and course of life of medical 
men,’’ he says, in one of his lectures, ‘* tend to 
make them sober minded, moral, and benevo- 
lent, and their professional avocations equally 
require that they should possess such characters 
and dispositions. On no other terms can they 
be admitted with confidence into the bosoms of 
those families which may require their medical 
aid. Whoever, therefore, inculcates opinions 
tending to subvert morality, benevolence, and 
the social interests of mankind, deserves the se- 
verest reprobation from every member of our 
profession, because his conduct must bring xt 
into distrust with the public.”’ 

Independence, when well directed and consis- 
tent, must find favour with a liberal minded pub- 
lic; and Mr, Abernethy’s upright conduct soon 
rendered him a distinguished object of public 
patronage. His splendid talents had now full scope 
for exercise; and those, too, brought him imto 
notice, and made him an object of requisition 
among his professional brethren, which we take 
to be the best proof possible that those talents 
were not meretricious. Of his independence and 
strict veneration of what is right, we have many 
examples. Among others, the following is cha- 
racteristic:—A certain noble personage, now 
enjoying a situation of great responsibility mm 
the Sister Kingdom, had been waiting for a long 
time in the surgeon’s ante-room, when, seeing 
those who had arrived before him successively 
called in, he became somewhat impatient, and 
sent his card in. No notice was taken of the 
hint: he sent another card—another—another 
—and another: still no answer. At length he 
gained admission in his turn; and, full of nobi- 
lity and choler, he asked, rather aristocratically, 
why he had been kept waiting so long.— 
‘*Wh—ew!’’ responded the Professor; ‘‘ because 
you did’nt come sooner, to be sure. And now, 
if your Lordship will sit down, I will hear what 
you have to say."’ 


After all, now that age and much bodily suf- 
fering have soured his disposition, Mr. Aberne- 
thy is a strange compound of eccentricity, ill- 
humour, benevolence, and talent. His chur- 
lishness—we must say, much exaggerated—is 
familiar to all, and various causes have been as- 
signed for its existence. Those who know Mr. 
Abernethy best, attribute it in some measure to 
affectation, and to an impatient ill-humour, iv- 
duced by study and illness. He is certainly not 
enthusiastically attached to the wearing and 
tearing drudgeries of the profession. He would 
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tendant on its toil. To those who entertain such 
sentiments as I have endeavored to inculcate, 
every thing seems animated, beneficent, and use- 
ful; they have the happy talent of discovering 
even 

‘Tongues in the trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ ”’ 


Such is Abernethy; and when death shall have 
buried in oblivion all the blots and shadows of 
his character—when another generation shall 
have sprung up, and known him only by the 
triumphant memorials, which he will bequeath 
to thei his works: then will they couple the 
names of Hunter and Abernethy together, and 
regard them as two of the most distinguished 
benefactors of their race. 


From Ackerman’s Forget-Me-Not, for 1829. 
THE MUSICIAN OF AUGSBURG, 


There lived at some former time, in the city of 
Augsburg, a musician whose name was Nieser. 
There was no kind of musical instrument that he 
could not fashion with his own hands, nor was 
there any upon which he could not perform in- 
differently well. He was also a composer; and, 
although none of his compositions are now ex- 
tant, tradition informs us that his reputation in 
that, as well as in the other departments of the 
art, not only filled the city, but extended through- 
out the whole circle of Suabia. Other causes 
contributed to swell his fame: he possessed 
great wealth—acquired, it was sometimes whis- 
pered, not in the most creditable way; and the 
only inheritor of it was an only daughter, whose 
beauty and innocence might well have been 
deemed dowry sufficient, without the prespec- 
tive charm of her father’s possessions. Esther 
was indeed almost as celebrated for the softness 
of her blue eyes, and the sweetness of her smile, 
and her many kind actions, as old Nieser was 
for his wealth, and the excellence of his string- 
ed instruments, and the paucity of his good 


deeds. 

Now, in spite of the wealth of old Nieser, 
and the respect which it had obtained for him, 
and the musical celebrity which he enjoyed, one 
sore grievance pressed hard upon him. Esther, 
his only child, the sole representative of a long 
line of musicians, could scarcely distinguish one 
tune from another; and it was a source of melan- 
choly anticipation to Nieser, that he should 
leave behind him no heir to that talent which he 
held in almost equal estimation with his riches. 
But, as Esther grew up, he began to take con- 
solation in thinking that, if he could not be the 
father, he might live to be the grandsire of a 
race of musicians. No sooner, therefore, was 
she of a marriageable age, than he formed the 
singular resolution of bestowing her, with a dow- 
ry of two hundred thousand florins, upon whom- 
soever should compose the best sonata, and per- 
form the principal part in it. This determination 
he immediately published throughout the city, 
appointing a day for the competition; and he was 


| heard to affirm, with a great oath, that he would 
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keep his promise, though the sonata should be 
composed by the demon, and played by the 
fiend’s own eras Some say this was spoken 
jocularly but it would have been better for old 
Nieser had he never spoken it at all: it is certain, 
however, that he was a wicked old man and no 
respecter of religion. 

No sooner was the determination of Nieser 
the musician known in Augsburg, than the whole 
city was ina ferment. Many who had never 
dared to raise their thoughts so high, now un- 
expectedly found themselves competitors for the 
hand Jf Esther; for, independently of Esther’s 
charms and Nieser’s florins, professional repu- 
tation was at stake; and where this was wanting 
vanity supplied its place. In short, there was 
not a musician in Augsburg who was not urged, 
from one motive or another, to enter the lists 
for the prize of beauty. Morning, noon and 
night, the streets of Augsburg were filled with 
melodious discord. From every open window 
proceeded the sound of embryo sonatas; nor was 
any other subject spoken of throughout the city 
than the approaching competition and its proba- 
ble issue. A musical fever infected all ranks: 
the favorite airs were caught, and repeated, and 
played, and sung in every house in Augsburg; 
the sentinels at the gates hummed sonatas as 
they paced to and fro; the shopkeepers sat 
among their wares singing favorite movements; 
and customers, as they entered, took up the air, 
forgetful of their business, and sung duetts across 
the counter. It is even said, that the priests 
murmured allegrettos as they left the confession- 
al; and that two bars of a presto movement were 
found upon the back of one of the Bishop’s ho- 
milies. 

But, amidst all this commotion there was one 
who shared not in the general excitation. This 
was Franz Gortlingen, who, with little more mu- 
sical talent than Esther, possessed one of the 
best hearts and handsomest persons in Suabia. 
Franz loved the daughter of the musician; and 
she, on her part, would rather at any time have 
heard her own name, with some endearing word 
prefixed to it, whispered by Franz, than listened 
to the finest sonata that ever was composed be- 
tween the Rhine andthe Oder. Nieser’s decree 
was, therefore, of sad import to both Esther and 
Franz. 


It was now the day next to that upon which 
the event was to be decided, and Franz had ta- 
ken no step towards the accomplishment of his 
wishes; and how was it possible that he should? 
He never composed a bar of music in his life; to 
play a simple air on the harpsichord exhausted 
all the talent he was master of. Late in the 
evening Franz walked out of his ledgings, and 
descended into the street. The shops were all 
shut, and the streets entirely deserted; but lights 
were still visible in some of the epen windows; 
and thence came sadly upon the ear of Gort- 
lingen the sound of instruments in preparation 
for the event whieh was to deprive him of Es 
ther. Sometimes he stopped and listened, and 
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ie could see the faces of the musicians lighted 
ap with pleasure at the success of their endea- 
vor, and in anticipation of their triumph. 
Gortlingen walked on, until at length he found 
himself in a part of the city which, although he 
© had lived in Augsburg all his life, he never re- 
© collectedto have seen before. Behind him the 
=e sounds of music had all died away, before him 
was heard the low rush of the river, and min- 
gled with it there came at times upon the ear 
faint tones of wondrous melody. One solitary 
and far distant glimmer showed that the reign of 
sleep was not yet universal; and Gortlingen 
conjectured from the direction of the sound, that 
some anxious musician was still at his task, in 
preparation for the morrow.—Gortlingen went 
onwards, and, as he drew nearer to the light, 
such glorious bursts of harmony swelled upon 
the air, that, all unskilled as he was in music, 
the tones had a spell in them which more and 
more awakened his curiosity as to who might be 
their author.—Quickly and noiselessly he went 
forward until he reached the open window 
whence the sound proceeded. Within, an old 
nran sat at a harpsichord, with a manuscript be- 
fore him; his back was turned towards the win- 
| dow, but an antique and tarnished mirror show- 
ed to Gortlingen the face and gestures of the 
musician. 
It was a face of infinite mildness and benevo- 
lence; not such a countenance as Gortlingen re- 
membered to have ever seen the likeness of be- 
fore, but such as one might desire to see often 
again. The old man played with the most won- 
drous power; now and then he stopped, and 
made alterations in his manuscript, and as he 
tried the effect of them he showed his satisfac- 
tion by audible expressions, as if of thanksgiv- 
ing, in some unknown tongue. 


Gortlingen could at first scarcely contain his 
indignation at the supposition that this little old 
man should dare to enter the lists as one of Es- 
ther’s suitors; for he could not doubt that he, 
like the others he had seen, was preparing for 
the competition; but as he looked and listened, 
gradually his anger was quelled in contemplat- 
ing the strangely mild countenance of the mu- 
sician, and his attention fixed by the beauty and 
uncommon character of the music; and at length, 
at the conclusion of a brilliant passage, the per- 
former perceived that he had a sharer in his de- 
monstrations of pleasure, for Gortlingen, in his 
unrestrained applause, quite drowned the gen- 
tler exclamations of the old man. Immediately 
the musician arose, and throwing open the door, 
‘*Good evening, Master Franz,’’ he said; * sit 
down, and tell me how you like my sonata, and 
if you think it likely to win Nieser’s daughter.’’ 
There was something so benignant in the old 
man’s expression, and so pleasing in his address, 
that Gortlingen felt no enmity, and he sat down 
and listened to the player. “ You like the so- 
nata, then?’’ said the old man, when he had 
eoncluded it. 

“ Alas!’’ replied Gortlingen, ‘‘ would that I 
were able to compose such a one.”’ 
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‘* Hearken to me,’’ said the old man: “ Nie- 
ser swore a sinful oath that he would bestow his 
daughter upon whomsoever might compose the 
best sonata, ‘even although it were composed by 
the demon, and played by the fiend’s own fingers,’ 
Those words were not spoken unheard: they 
were borne on the night winds, and whispered 
through the forests, and struck on the ear of 
them who sat in the deep valley; and the demon 
laugh and shout broke loud upon the calm of 
midnight, and were answered from the lone 
depths of a hundred hills: but the good heard it 
also; and though they pitied not Nieser, they 
pitied Esther and Gortlingen. Take this roll; 
go to the hall of Nieser: a stranger will compete 
for the prize, and two others will seem to accom- 
pany him: the sonata which I have given to you 
is the same that he will play; but mine hase 
virtue of its own: watch an opportunity, and sub- 
stitute mine for his!’’—When the old man had 
concluded this extraordinary address, he took 
Gortlingen by the hand, and led him, by some 
unknown ways, to one of the gates of the city, 
and there left him. # 

As Gortlingen walked homewards, grasping 
the roll of paper, his mind was alternately occu- 
pied in reflections upon the strange manner in 
which he had become possessed of it, and the 
anticipation of the morrow’s event. There was 
something in the expression of the old man that 
he could not mistrust, though he was unable to, 
comprehend in what way he could be benefitted 
by the substitution of one sonata for another, 
since he was not himself to be a competitor. 
With these perplexing thoughts he reached home, 
and lay down and fell asleep, while all night long 
Esther’s blue eyes were discoursing with him, 
and the tones of the old man’s sonata were float 
ing in the air. 

At sunset next evening Nieser’s hall was to be 
thrown open to the competitors. As the hour 
approached all the musicians of Augsburg were 
seen hurrying towards the house, with rolls of 
paper in their hands, and accompanied by others, 
carrying different musical instruments, while 
crowds were collected at Nieser’s gate to see the 
competitors pass in. Gortlingen, when the hour 
arrived, taking his roll, soon found himself at 
Nieser’s gate, where many who were standing 
knew him, and pitied him; because of the love he 
bore to the musician’s daughter; and they whis- 
pered. ‘*What does Franz Gortlingen with a roll 
in his hand;surely he means not to enter the lists 
with the musicians?’? When Gortlingen entered 
the hall, he found it full of the competitors and 
amateurs, friends of Nieser, who had been invit- 
edto be present. Nieser sat in his chair of judg- 
ment at the npPer end of the room, and Esther 
by his side, like a victim arrayed for sacrifice. 
As Gortlingen made his way through the hall, 
with his roll of music in his hand, a smile passed 
over the faces of the musicians, who all knew 
each othet, and who also knew that he could 
scarcely execute a march, much less a sonata, 
even if he could compose one. Nieser, when he 
saw him, smiled from the same cause; but when 
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Esther’s eye met him, if she smiled at all, it waa 
faint and sorrowful smile of recognition, and soon 
gave'place to the tear that stole down her cheek. 

It was announced that the competitors should 
advatice and enroll their names, and that the 
trial should then proceed by lot. The last that 
advanced was a stranger, for whom every one 
instinctively-made way. No one had ever seen 
him before, or knew whence he came; and so 
forbidding was his countenance, so strange a 
leer was in his eye, that even Nieser whispered 
to his daughter, that he hoped his sonata might 
not prove the best. 

‘Let the trial begin,’ said Nieser: ‘I swear that 
I will bestow my daughter, who now sits by my 
side with a dowry of two hundred thousand florins, 
upon whomsoever shall have composed the best 
sonata, and shall perform the principal part,’’ 
** And you will keep your oath!’’ said the stran- 
ger advancing in front of Nieser. ‘‘I will keep 
my oath,’’ said the musician of Augsburg, 
** though the sonata should be composed by the 
demon, and played by the fiend’s own fingers.’’ 
There was a dead silence; a distant shout and 
faint laughter fell on the ear like an echo. The 
stranger alone smiled; every one else shuddered. 

The first lot fell upon the stranger, who im- 
mediately took his place, and unrolled his so- 
nata. others, whom no one had observed 
before, took their instruments in their hands, 
and placed themselves beside him, all waiting 
the signal to begin. Every eye was fixed upon 
the performers. The sign was given; and as the 
three musicians raised their heads to glance at 
the music, it was perceived with horror that the 
three faces were‘alike. A universal shudder 
crept through the assembly; all was silent con- 
fusion; no one spoke or whispered to his neigh- 
bour; but each wrapt himself up in his cloak and 
stole away; and soon there was none left, except- 
ing the three, (who still continued the sonata) 
and Gortlingen, who had not forgotten the in- 
junction of the old man. Old Nieser still sat in 
hia chair; but he, too, had seen, and as he re- 
membered his wicked oath, he trembled. 

Gortlingen stood by the performers, and as 
they approached what he remembered to be the 
conclusion, he boldly substituted his for the 
sonata that lay before them. A dark scowl passed 
over the faces of the three, and a distant wail 
fell upon the ear like an echo. 

Some hours after midnight the benign old man 
was seen to lead Esther and Gortlingen out of 
the hall; but the sonata still proceeded.. Years 
rolled on. Esther and Gortlingen were wedded, 
and in due course of time died; but the strange 
musicians still labour at their task, and old 
Nieser still sits in his judgment-chair beating 
time to thesonata. When it ends, if ever it shall 
end, Esther will be far beyond the reach of the 
wicked vow made by the musician of Augsburg. 


The dangers of Sailing in High Latitudes. 


One serene evening in the middle of August, 


1776, Captain Warrens the master of a Green- | 
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jand whaleship, found himself becalmed amon 
a vast number of icebergs in about 77 deg. 
north latitude. On one side, and within a mils 
of his vessel, these were of immense height and 
closely wedged together, and a succession of 
snow covered peaks appeared behind each other 
as far as the eye could reach, showing that the 
ocean was completely blocked up in that quar. 
ter, and that it had probably been so fora 
long period of time. Captain Warrens did not 
feel altogether satisfied with his station, but 
there being no wind he could not move either 
one way or another, and he therefore kept 4 
strict watch, knowing that he would be safe 
as long as the surrounding icebergs continued ia 
their respective places. 

About midnight the wind rose to a gale, ae. 
companied by thick showers of snow, while 
succession of tremendous thundering, grinding, 
and crashing noises gave fearful evidence that 
the ice was in motion. The vessel received vio- 
lent shocks every moment, for the haziness of 
the atmosphere prevented those on board from 
discovering in what direction the open water 
lay, or actually if there was any at all on either 
side of them. The night was spent in tacking 
as often as any cause of danger happened to 
present itself, and in the morning the storm aba- 
ted and Capt. Warrens found to his great joy 
that his ship had not sustained any serious injury. 
He remarked with surprise that the accumuls- 
ted icebergs which had on the preceding even- 
ing formed an impenetrable barrier, had been 
separated and disarranged by the wind, and that 
in one place a canal of open sea wound its 
course among them as far as the eye could dis- 
cern. 

It was two miles beyond the entrance of this 
canal that a ship made its appearance about 
noon. The sun shone brightly at the time, and 
a gentle breeze blew from the north. At first 
some intervening icebergs prevented Captain 
Warrens from distinctly seeing any thing except 
her masts, but he was struck with the strange 
manner in which her sails were disposed and 
with the dismantled aspect of her yards and rig- 
ging. She continued to go before the wind for 
a few furlongs and then grounding upon the low 
icebergs remained motionless. 


Captain Warrens’ curiosity was so much exc 
ted, that he immediately leaped into his boat 
with several seamen, and rowed towards hen 
On approaching he observed that her hull was 
miserably weather beaten, and not a soul ap- 
peared upon the deck which was covered with 
snow to a considerable depth. He hailed the 
crew several times but no answer was returned. 
Previous to stepping on board, an open port 
hole near the main chains caught his eye, and 
on looking into it, he perceived a man reclining 
back in a chait, with writing materials on 4 
small table before him, but the feebleness of the 
light made every thing very indistinct. The pas- 
ty, therefore, went upon deck, and having re 
moved the hatchway which they found closed, 
they descended tothe cabin. They first same 
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» the apartment which Captain Warrens had 

iewed through the port hok. A tremour sei- 

ved him as he entered it. [ts inmate retained 
his former position, and seemed to be insensible 
of strangers. He was found to be a corpse, and 

Sa green damp mould had covered hw cheeks and 

forehead, and veiled his open eye balls. He held a 

pen in his hand, and a log book lay before him, 

the last sentence in whose unfinished page ran 

Mmthus. ‘‘ 11th Nov. 1762; We have now been 

enclosed in the ice seventy days, The fire went 

out yesterday and out master has been trying 

Bever since to kindle it again but without success. 

BHis wife died this morning. There is no re- 

lef——’’ 

Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried from 
the spot without uttering a word. On entering 
the principal cabin, the first object that attract- 
od their attention was the dead body of a female 
eclining on a bed in an attitude of deep interest 
and attention. Her countenance retained the 
Mreshness of life, and a contraction of the limbs 
alone. showed that her form was inanimate: 
eated on the floor in one corner of the room, 
was the corpse of an apparently young man 
holding a steel in one hand and a flint in the 
other, as if in the act of striking fire upon some 
inder which lay beside him. 

In the fore part of the vessel several sailors 
were found lying dead in their births, and the 
Sbody of a dog was crouched at the bottom of 
the gang-way stairs. Neither provisions nor 
ifuel could be discovered any where, but Captain 
sWarrens was prevented by the superstitious pre- 
udices of his seamen from examining the vessel 
as minutely as he wished to have done. He 
therefore carried away the log book already 
nentioned and returned to his own ship, and im- 
mediately steered to the southward, deeply im- 
pressed with the awful example which he had 
just witnessed of the danger of navigating the 
polar seas, in high northern latitudes. On 
eturning to England, he made various inquiries 
respeeting vessels that had disappeared in an 
unknown way, and by comparing the results of 
ithese with the information which was afforded 
by the written documents in his possession, he 
ascertained the name and history of the impri- 
soned ship and of her unfortunate master, and 
found that she had been frozen up seventeen 
years previous to the time of his discovering her 
among the ice. 

Extract from a Prize Essay written by a lady in Provi- 
dence, R. I. which obtained the premium lately offer- 
ed in Boston for the best original prodaction in prose. 

**RELIGION’S ALL.’’ 

The mind of man is like the fluctuating sea. 
[t never is at rest. There is a perpetual tenden- 
ey, which cannot be curbed by perpetual disap- 
pointment, to send out the desires after some 
object beyond our present reach. But we are 
never satisfied from the attainment of our pre- 
sent desites. The law of the natural world, by 

which objects diminish according to their dis- 
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object of our wishes are magnified in proportion 
to the distance at which we view them. As we 
approach near, the charm is broken, the illusion 
vanishes. They prove to be but bubbles, which 
as soon as seeahieds dissolve in airy vapor. Still 
we do not rest. At every fresh disappointment, 
we put forth new desires and new eflorts, for the 
attainment of some object yet more remote. 
Even success, the most unbounded, does not sa- 
tisfy us.—We weep for more worlds to conquer, 
Amid this tumult of the mind, this everlasting 
restlessness of the soul, religion, benign visi- 
ter, heavenly monitor, descends to man. She 
comes in radiant and alluring form, and address- 
es him in accents of winning tenderness, ‘* Re- 
ceive me, andI will gay to the swelling surge of 
passion, Peace, be still.’’ I will quell the fever 
of disappointment, by leading you to fountains 
of living waters. I will point to you the shadow 
of a great rock in thisweary land. Receive me, 
oh! on whom the Son of God looked with ten- 
derness, and I will direct you to an object of 
pursuit, worthy your heavenly origm—worthy 
of your nature, but little lower than that of an- 
gels—worthy the inward springs of which you 
are proudly, yet painfully conscious. You love 
pursuit; the object to which I will direct you is 
infinite, therefore your pursuit will be endless, 
You delight in progress—here your progress will 
be commensurate with eternity. Your desires 
are boundless, you shall be satisfie? when 
you awake in the likeness of God. Not only 
so, you shall frequently be filled in this house 
of your pilgrimage, with prelibations of future 
blessedness.—Receive me, and you need never 
fear what your nature renders so revolting to 
you, a cessation of hope, expectation and effort. 
True, your capacity for happiness shall be filled 
as soon as you enter on your everlasting inheri- 
tance. But that capacity shall be forever in- 
creasing, and forever filling with all the fulness 
of God. Throughout the immortality of her ex- 
istence, your soul shall! be continually expanding 
her views, strengthening her energies, and drink- 
ing deeper and laonse of the river of pleasures, 
which flows at the right hand of the Most High. 
Such are the boundless offers of religion. All 
that man can desire, all that his nature can re- 
ceive, more than his utmost powers of apprehen- 
sion can reach. View the nature of man, and 
the object; by which he is surrounded; his im- 
mortal capacity forever seeking, yet forever 
refusing to be filled from earthly sources: and 
say, is not this divine Religion, in its freeness, 
its richness, and in its boundlessness, to a bein 
thus constituted and thus situated, is it not ali 
View the individual who has embraced her in 
his inmost soul, and entered on the high and 
holy course which she dictates, and then say 
with an emphasis, drawn from reality, and not 
from theory alone, is not Religion all? See 
her disciple a partaker of the ills incident to hu- 
man nature. He considers himself as ‘‘ under 
education in God’s school,’’ and whether his 
divine Master frown or smile, he knows the dis- 


‘ance from us, is reversed in the moral. The | pensation is adapted to his, present need, and 
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tends alike to fit him for his future inheritance. 
What moral grandeur is there in the character 
of the Christian! Amid the war of elements, 
the wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds, 
he can sit like Noah in the ark, calm, quiet and 
secure, for the edifice of his hopes is built on the 
Rock of Ages. View the Christian as taught by 
religion to subdue the baneful passions of our 
nature, which are ever springing sources of 
wretchedness, within our own bosoms. Instead 
of suffering the serpent revenge, to twine around 
his heart, and nourish itself in the misery of 
another, he has learnt when he is reviled, to 
bless;jwhen he is defamed to suffer. A happy 
man is he! for, in proportion as he yields to the 
mfluence of the principles he has embraced, his 
soul is in harmony within itself, in harmony with 
all around him, in harmony with the governing 
principles of the universe. It is like a well 
tuned instrument, whatever key is struck it re- 
sponds melodious notes. 

Follow the Christian further, as he enters the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. Here na- 
ture instinctively recoils. But religion takes 
away the sting of death, and despoils the grave 
of its victory. True the proud precepts of phi- 
losophy might have enabled him to meet it with 
feigned composure, but it is divine religion, 
alone, which can in reality be the strength of his 
heart, when heart and flesh fail. When the sil- 
ver chofd is loosed, and the golden pitcher bro- 
ken, and the frighted soul, finding that the frail 
edifice is crumbling, looks out for refuge; ifa 
dark uncertainty hang over its future destiny, 
it cannot but recoil in agony, and horror. 

Blessed religion! light of the world, sole hope 
of a ruined race; renovating principle, which re- 
stores life and beauty where all was corruption 
and deformity! extend thy benign reign—let thy 
hopes be embraced, and thy benefits diffused. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


It is ever to be kept in mind that a good name 
8 in all cases the fruit of personal exertion. It 
is not inherited from parents; it is not created by 
external advantages; it is no necessary appen- 
dage of birth, or wealth, or talents, or station; 
but the result of one’s own endeavours—the fruit 
and reward of good principles, manifested in a 
course of virtuous and honorable action. This is 
the more important to be remarked, beeause it 
shows that the attainment of a good name, what- 
ever be your external circumstances, is entirely 
within your power. No young man, however 
hurable his birth, or obscure his condition, is ex- 
cluded from the invaluable boon. He has only 
to fix his eye upon the prize, and press towards 
it, in a course of virtuous and useful conduct, 
and it is his. And it is interesting to notice how 
many of our worthiest and best citizens have 
risen to honor and usefulness by dint of their own 
persevering exertions, They are to be found in 
great numbers, in each of the learned professions, 
and in every department of business; and they 
etand forth, bright and animating examples of 
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what can be accomplished by resolution aud ¢f. 
fort. Indeed, my friends, in the formation of 
character, personal exertion is the first, the se. 
cond, and the third virtue. Nothing great o 
excellent can be acquired without it. A good 
name will not come without being sought, 4j| 
the virtues of which it is composed are the r. 
sult of untiring application and industry. 
Thousands of young men have been ruined by 
relying for a good name on their honorable p. 
rentage, or inherited wealth, or the patronay 
of friends. Flattered by these distinctions, they sie; 
have felt as if they might live without effort 6 
merely for their own gratification and indu 


gence. No mistake is more fatal. It alway i... 
issues in producing an inefficient and useles I, , 
character. On this account it is that characte HM, ,; 
and wealth rarely continue in the same fami) i 7 
more than two or three generations. wail 

In the formation of a good character, it is of TM. 
great importance that the carly part of life h Hc}, 


improved and guarded with the utmost careful 
ness. The most critical period of life is that T 
which elapses from fourteen to twenty-one year 
of age. More is done during this period to 
mould and settle the character of the futur Hi, 4 
man, than in all the other years of life.. Ifa 
young man passes this season with pure moral Hg 
and fair reputation, a good name is almost sur 
to crown his maturer years, and descend with hin 4 
to the close of his days. Onthe other hand, if 
a young man, in this spring season of life, ne 
glect his mind and heart; if he indulges himself ¢ ¢) 
in vicious courses, and forms habits of inefficien- 
cy and slothfulness, he experiences a loss which Bi .e, 
no efforts can retrieve, and brings a stain upon Hi... 
his character which no tears can wash away. ond 

Youthful thoughtlessness, I know, is wont to ing 
regard the indiscretions and vicious indulgencie 
of thjs period, as of very little importance. Bul, Miwa, 
believe me, my friends, they have great influent Hy}, 
in forming your future character, and deciding Bj 
the estimation in which you are to be held 1H%,,; 
community. They are the germs of bad habits; ing 
and bad habits confirmed are ruin to the charat Bye , 
ter andthe soul. The errors and vices of (Miriey 
young man, even when they do not ripen int) Bijige, 
habit, impress a blot on the name, which is rare 


ly efiaced. They are remembered in subsequent 
life; the public eye is often turned back to them; Bithos 
the stigma is seen; it cleaves fast to the charac- HQ 
ter, and its unhappy effects are felt to the end Mijitg: 
of his days. pec! 


A fair reputation, it should be remembered, 5 Hi deg. 
‘© a plant delicate in its nature, and by no meat! BMp)a, 
rapid in its growth.’’ A character which has cos 
many years to establish, is often destroyed 
single hour, or even minute. Guard, then, with the 
peculiar vigilance, this forming, fixing season Iwo 


your existence. pha 
cre: 
THE ALBUM. 


Friendship’s endearing record, pleasing wir 
membrancer of youthful acquaintance, with how 
many delightful associations does it crowd ths 
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ind! How fondly it brings to recollection our 
venile associates, their words, their thoughts, 
nd the pleasures we have enjoyed in their com- 


ef. 
n of 


8: Bibany! It recalls scenes which are past, scenes 
t or Bat are never to return, but scenes on which 
omembrance will ever dwell with exquisite fond- 

Al ness, Itreminds us, too, how frequently the most 


; bure, genuine, and disinterested ties of affection, 
™re severed in time and absence. It shows, like- 


od by ise, how seldom we are permitted to enjoy, in 
> P* Mize, the society of those to whom we were at- 
mag Mached in youth, by all the congeniality of feel- 
they ig and sentiment. When .we have arrived even 
orl H: maturity, should we look around for the com- 
ndub ahions of childhood, how few can we find? 
are either scattered in distant countries, 
seles A nknown to us—or they have been arrested in 
acte! MBheir youthful career by the cold hand of Death! 
amily Be _Those to whom we were once bound by every 
; ender feeling that can link ‘* harmonious souls’’ 
18 of ogether, are never to be heard from more! How 
ay melancholy! how much tobe regretted! But how 
refu 


rue is the reflection! 


tha The Album is appropriately the book of youth- 
a ee ul acquaintance.—For it isin youth, when our 
Od 


eelings and passions are more warm, generous, 
future HB od disinterested, that the most permanent at- 

If achments are formed. The heart is then tender 
Hind confiding, the mind ~pure and unsullied, the 
t sutt M&oul ennobled as it were, by artless innocence 
th hit Hind disinterested kindness. In age, this confiding 
and, enderness of the heart, this unsullied purity of 
mind, this ennobling innocence and kindness 
imsell Hf the soul, are too often destroyed by sordid in- 
liciet- MRerest, or unholy ambition. In youth, we are the 
which Mreatures of feeling and imagination; our actions 
Up Bre all dictated by high, disinterested notions, 
Ly. 


und our pursuits are characterized by no grovel- 
ont Ming or sordid views. In age, ardour and enthu- 
enciti Miiasm subside, reason and judgment assume the 
Bui, way, and our conduct is directed by cold, cal- 
luentt Miulating interest. How great then must be the 
ciding MBiifference between friends formed at those two 
eld " Meriods? How much more to be esteemed in the 
nabits; Mone than the other? In the sincerity of the one 
harat Hive can confide; but not in that of the other. His 
of & riendship was founded in interest, and may be 
n 100 BMiscontinued when it is no Jonger advantageous. 
8 rare BHow much more anxious should we be to che- 
equel’ predilictions founded on such virtues, than 
them; 


those based on such selfish principles? 
harac- “joyous youth!’’ blissful period of human 
MB life! how often are thy fondest hopes and ex- 
Bpectations disappointed! Yes, the sincerest, the 
red, § Mi dearest wishes of our hearts, are too frequently 
me2™ Mblasted in manhood. We then experience the 
as C03 Hi « phantoms and delusions of hope,’’ the ground- 
d 10 * HM bss expectations we have once entertained, and 
n, With Tl the futility of all our juvenile calculations.— 
300 4 Mi Would to God ‘the whispers of fancy and the 
phantoms of hopes which are listened to with 
credulity and pursued with eagerness in youth, 
would be realized in age!’’ 


But enough of youth, the Album, and Friend- 


ng rhip.—I must now bid thee adieu fair and lovely 
ee is maiden—Soon thou wilt return to thy home, the 
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35 
scenes of thy childhood and the haram of thy 


friends. —Go and exchange the romantic wildness 
and picturesque beauty of our mountains scene- 
ry, for prospects more interesting and views 
more exquisite.—Go where pleasures more fas- 
cinating and charms more excellent await thee. 
—But forget not, amidst the fascinations of a 
city, the rural village, where thou wilt leave so 
many whose fondest, dearest, wishes are, that 
thy path through life may be strewed with every 
flower which can add to thy enjoyment; that 
the pleasing anticipations of thy youth may be 
realized in age; and that thou mayest never ex- 
perience a thought or sentiment, to mar the 
peace and quiet of thy bosom. B. F. PB. 

With man, love is never a passion of such m- 
tensity and sincerity as with woman. She is a 
creature of sensibility, existing only in the out- 
pourings and sympathies of her emotions—every 
earthly blessing, nay, every heavenly hope will 
be sacrificed for her affections. She will leave 
the sunny home of her childhood—the protect- 
ing roof of her kindred—forget the counsels of 
her sire, the admonishing voice of that mother, 
on whose bosom her head has been pillowed— 
do all that woman can do consistently with ho- 
nour—forsake all that she has clung to in her 
girlish simplicity for years; and throw kerself into 
the arms of the man she idolizes. He that would 
forsake a woman after these testimonies of af- 
fection, is too gross a villain to be called man. 
The wrath of heaven will pursue him—the brand 
of Cain is upon his brow, and the curse of Judas 
will rankle at his heart. Unrequited love with 
man is to him never a cause of perpetual misery— 
other dreams will flow in upon his imagination— 
the abstractions of business, the meteor of am- 
bition, or the pursuit of wealth, will win him 
away from his early infatuation. It is not thus 
with woman. Although the scene may change, 
and years, long, withering and lingering years, 
steal away the rose from the cheek of beauty, 
the ruins of a breaking heart cannot be amalga- 
mated—the memories of that idle vision cannot 
be obliterated from the soul—she pines, nerves 
herself away with pride, and pines away again, 
until her gentle spirit bids adieu to the treacher- 
ies of earth, and flits away into the bosom of hee 
God. | 

AGNES BERNAUER. 

In a small chapel in the churchyard of St. Pe- 
ter’s, in the Alt-stadt, is a red marble tablet, on 
which reclines the effigy of a female surrounded 
by the following inscription:—‘* Anno Domini, 
MCCCCXxxxvi, x11 die Octobris, obiit Agnes Ber 
nauerin. Requiescat in pace.’’ The fate of this 
unfortunate lady has furnished the subject fora 
tragedy to the Count of Torring Seefeld, and 
one more deeply affecting is scarcely to be found 
in the page of history. Albert, the only son of 
Duke Ernst of Bavaria, was one of the most ao 
complished and valiant princes of the age he 


lived in, His father and family selected for bis 
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bride the young Countess Elizabeeth of Wurtem- 
burg. The contract was signed, and the marriage 
on the point of taking place, when the lady sud- 
denly eloped with a more favoured lover, John, 
_ Count of Werdenberg. The tidings were brought 
to Albert at Augsburgh, where he was attending 
a grand tournament given in honour of the ap- 
proaching nuptials; but they fell unheeded on his 
ear, as his heart, which had not been consulted 
in the choice of his bride, had just yielded it- 
self, ‘‘ rescue or no rescue,’’ to the bright eyes 
of a young maiden whom he had distinguished 
from the crowd of beauties that graced the lists. 
_ Virtuous as she was lovely, Agnes Bernauer had 
obtained amongst the citizens of Augsburg the 
appellation of ‘* the angel,’’ but she was the 
daughter of a bather, an employment consider- 
ed at that period in Germany, as particularly 
dishonorable. Regardless of consequences, how- 
ever, he divulged his passion, and their mar- 
riage was shortly afterwards privately celebra- 
ted in Albert’s castle at Vohberg. Their hap- 
piness was doomed to be of short duration. 
Duke Ernst became possessed of their secret, 
and the anger of the whole house of Munich 
burst upon the heads of the devoted couple. 
Albert was commanded to sign a divorce from 
Agnes, and prepare immediately to marry Anna, 
daughter of Duke Erich of Brunswick. The in- 
dignant prince refused to obey; and being after- 
wards denied admission to a tournament at Re- 
gensburg, on the plea of his having contracted 
a dishonorable alliance, he rode boldly into the 
lists upon the Heide Platz, before the whole 
company, declared Agnes Bernavuer his lawful 
wife and duchess, and conducted her to his pa- 
lace at Straubing, attended as became her rank. 
Every species of malice and misrepresentation 
- was now set at work to ruin the unfortunate 
Agnes. Albert’s uncle, Duke Wilhelm, who 
was the only one of the family inclined to pro- 
tect her, had a sickly child, and she was accused 
of having administered poison to it. But the 
duke detected the falsehood, and became more 
firmly her friend. Death too soon deprived her of 
this noble protector, and the fate of the poor 
duchess was immediately sealed. Taking advan- 
tage of Albert’s absence from Straubing, the 
authorities of the place arrested her on some 
frivolous pretext; and the honest indignation 
with which she asserted her innocence was tor- 
tured into treason by her malignant judges. She 


was condemned to die; and on Wednesday, Oc- 


tober 12th, 1436, was thrown over the bridge 
into the Danube, amidst the lamentations of the 

pulace. Having succeeded in freeing one foot 
from the bonds which surrounded her, the poor 
victim, shrieking for help and mercy, endeavored 
to reach the bank by swimming, and nearly 
effected a landing when an unfeeling wretch 
jn Office, with a hooked pole, caught her by 
her long fair hair, and dragging her back into 
the stream, kept her under water until the 
cruel tragedy was completed. The fury and 
despair of Albert, on receiving these horrid 


tidings, were boundless. He flew to his father’s 
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bitterest enemy, Louis the Bearded, at 
stodt, and returned at the head of a hostile army 


to his native land, breathing vengeance agains §f 


the murderers of his beloved wife. The old 
duke, sorely pressed by the arms of his injured 
son, and tormented by the stings of conscience, 
implored the mediation of the Emperor Sigis 
mund, who succeeded aftersome time in pacify. 
ing Albert, and reconciling him to his father, 
who, as a proof of his repentance, instituted 
perpetual mass for the soul of the martyred Ap 
nes Bernauer. Albert afterwards married Ann 
of Brunswick, by whom he had ten children. 


THE LAKE, 


The last pale light was on the sky, 

That comes when summer sunbeams die; 
An amber wave, with just a surge 

Of crimson on its utmost verge ; 

And, spread beneath, like a green ocean, 
With not one single wave in motion, 
Stood a thick wood; then far away, 
Dark outlined in the sky’s clear gray, 
Rose mountain-heights, till, to the eye, 
They gloomed like storm-clouds piled on high. 
Upon the other eastern shore, 

Grew, in light groups, the sycamore-— 
Gay with the bright tints that recall 

How autumn and ambition fall ; 

Alike departing in their hour, 

Of riches, pride, and pomp, and power. 
And in their shadow the red deer 
Grazed as they had no hour of fear; 
As never here a bow was drawn, 

Nor hunter’s ery rose with the dawn. 
Near, like a wilderness of bloom, 
Waved the gold banners of the broom— 
Light as the graceful maiden’s shape 
And sunny as the curls that ’scape 

From the blue snood with which her eare | 
Has had such pride to braid her hair. 
The Lake was that deep blue, which night 
Wears in the zenith moon’s full light ; 
With pebbles shining thro’, like gems 
Lighting sultana’s diadems: 

A little isle laid on its breast, 

A fairy gift in its sweet rest. 

There stood a convent once—bright eyes 
Wasted their light, soft lips their sighs. 
Oh! who can say how much each cell 
Has known of youth and hope’s farewelh— 
Of midnight’s vigil, when each prayer 
Laid all the burning bosom bare, 

Of those who bowed not down to sleep, 
Of those whom they alone saw weep! 
Or it might tell of thooe who sought 

The peacefulness of holy thought— 
The broken heart, the bleeding breast, 
That turned them to a place of rest. 
Allis forgotten: There is not 

More than trace to mark the spot 

So holy once; just a stained stone, 
Broken, and with gray moss o’ergrown ; 
A fragment of a shattered wall; 

One fallen arch ; and these are all. 

Wild roses, with their summer glow, 
Are tenants of the island now ; 

Perhaps thus springing fresh and fair 
Upon the graves of those who were 
Oace lovely as themselves, 
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The Society for the encouragement of 
Arts and Manufactures have rewarded Mrs. 
Morris for a method of cleaning silk, wool- 
len and cotton goods, without injury to the 
texture or colour. ‘Take raw potatoes, and 
let them be well washed, and rubbed on a 
grater over a vessel of clean water to a fine 
pulp. Pass the liquid matter through a 
course sieve into another tub of clean water ; 
let the mixture stand till the fine white par- 
ticles of the potatoes are precipitated ; then 
pour the muscilaginous liquor from the fe- 
cular, and preserve the liquorforuse. The 
article to be cleansed should then be laid 
upon a linen cloth on a table and sponged 
repeatedly with the potatoe liquor till the 
dirt is perfectly seperated. ‘The article 
sould then be washed several times in clean 
§ water, to remove the loose dirt, and may be 
aflerwardssmoothedanddned. ‘Thecoarse 
7 pulp which does not pass the seive is assert- 
§ ed to be of great use in cleansing worsted 
# curtains, tapestry, carpets, and other coarse 
B goods. ‘The muscilaginous liquor of the po- 

i tatoes will clean silk, cotton, or woollen 
goods of any kind, without damaging the 
texture of the article, or affecting the color. 
}[t is farther applicable to the removal of 
dirt from oil paintings or soiled furniture ; 
and dirty painted wainscots may be cleansed 
by wetting a sponge in the liquor, then dip- 
ping it in a little fine clean sand, and rub- 
bing the wainscot.— London paper. 


One of the most extraordinary pieces of 
Auto-Biography that the present century has 
produced is now publishing in Paris. It is 
the Life of M. Vidocq, a celebrated police 
agent in. the French capital, but who, pre- 
vious to his appointment, was equally cele- 
brated as a thief and a swindler. 
enters without any reserve upon the history 
of his offences, which he appears to consider 
tohave been amply atoned for by his subse- 
quent career as a thief taker, and gives some 
valuable information as to his official duties. 
It is, we believe, quite true that M. Vi- 
docqg has rendered great services to the 
'rench police, and that more dopredators 
have been detected, and more property re- 
covered, through his means, than through 
the united labours of all the other police 
agents. Vidocq has always been consider- 
ed an Asmodeus asto place, and a very Pro- 
4 


M. Vidocq 
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teusas toperzon. The decorated chevalicr, 
at the Cafe des Mille Colonnes—the quiet 
reader at the reading rooms in the Rue de 
la Paix—the simple bourgeois upon the Bou- 
levards—or the wretched chifionier in the 
streets, picking up rags and waste paper— 
all these would Vidocq ‘be within the 24 
hours. The thief who could escape M, Vi- 
docq must not only be without accomplices 
who could betray him, but also possess fa- 
cilities which even French thieves can sel- 
dom boast of. 
THE ROSE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

I saw a rose in its perfect beauty; it rest: 
ed gracefully upon its stalk, and its perfume 
filled the air. Many stopped to gaze upon 
it; many bowed to its fragrance, and. its 
owner hung over it with delight. I passed 
itagain, and behold it was gone—its stem 
was leafless, its root had withered; the en- 
closure which surrounded it was broken 
down. ‘The spoiler had been there; he 
saw that many admired it; he knew it was 
dear to him who planted it; and beside it he 
had no other plant to love. Yet he snatched 
it secretly from the hand that cherished it; 
he wore it on his bosom till it hung its head 
and faded, and when he saw that its glory 
was departed, he flung it rudely away. But 
it left a thorn in his bosom, and vainly did 
he seek to extract it ; for now it piercesthe 
spoiler, even in his hour of mirth. And 
when | saw that no man who had loved the 
beauty of the rose, gathered again its seat- 
tered leaves, or bound up its stalk which the 
hands of violence had broken, I looked ear- 
nestly at the spot where it grew, and my 
soul received instruction. And I said, let 
her who is full of admiration, sitting like the 
queen of flowers in majesty among the 
daughters of women, let her watch lest her 
vanity enter her heart; beguiling her to rest 
proudly upon her own strength; let her re- 
member that she standeth upon slippery pla- 
ces, “ and be not high-minded; but fear.”’ 

A SISTER’S LOVE. 


There is no purer feeling kindled upon the al- 
tar of human affections, than a sister’s pure un- 
contaminated love for her brother. It is unlike 
all other affections; so disconnected with selfish 
sensuality; so feminine in its developement; so 
dignified, and yet, with all, so fond, so devoted. 
Nothing can alter: it, nothing can. suppress it, 
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The world may revolve, and its revolution effect 
changes in the fortunes, in the character and 
disposition of the brother, yet, if he wants, whose 
hand will so readily stretch out as that of his 
sister; and if his character is maligned, whose 
voice will so readily swell in its advocacy. 
Next to a mother’s unquenchable love a sister’s 
is pre-eminent. It rests so exclusively on the ties 
of consanguinity for its sustenance; it is so wholly 
divested of passion, and springs from such a 
deep recess in the human bosom, that when 
a sister once fondly and deeply regards her 
brother, that affection is blended with her exist- 
ence, and the lamp that nourishes it expires only 
with that existence. In all the annals of crime it 
is considered something anomalous to find the 
hand of a sister raised in anger against her 
brother, or her heart nurturing the seeds of ha- 
tred, envy or revenge, in regard to that brother. 
In all the affections of woman there is a devo- 
tedness and a depth, which cannot be properly 
appreciated by man. In those regards where the 
passions are not at all necessary in increasing the 
none of the affections, more sincere truth and 
pure feeling may be expected, than in such as 
are dependent upon each other for their dura- 
tion as well as their felicities. A sister’s love, in 
this respect, is peculiarly remarkable. There is 
ne selfish yratification in its out pourings; it lives 
from the natural impulse; and personal charms 
are not in the slightest degree necessary to its 
_ birth or duration, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


I will relate a little anecdote that recently 
occurred. A lady, who was very remarkable 
for her regular attendance at church, was ap- 
paremly quite engaged in her devotional exer- 
cises, but in fact was only taking her accustom- 
ed nap; in one of which she quite amused the 
good people and their minister. While the 
preacher was preaching the terrors of the law, 
and most of his congregation all attention, our 
lady, being asleep as usual, dreamed she was at 
home attending to her domestic affairs; she left 
ber kitchen a moment, and returning, found her 
chickens in her bread-tray! she could contain no 
longer—but clapping her hands, and with a voice 
ladies only use at home, bawled out, shew! 
shew!! shew!!! The attention of preacher and 
people was at once directed to the point from 
whence such an unusual voice emanated, and it 
is needless to say that their risible powers were 
powerfully operated on, and that it was many 
minutes before they were sufficiently composed 
to resume the sober exercises of the day.— Han- 


cock. Adv. 


A lady once requested her husband to inform 
her “what difference there was between the 
meaning: of export and transport?’’ ‘* My 
dear,’’ replied the gentleman, ‘‘ if you were ¢z- 
ported, I should be transported!”’ 


LORD MANSFIELD AND A JEW. 

‘ Mr. Abrahams,’ said Lord Mansfield, ‘this ig 
your son, and cannot go in the same bail bond,’ 
He ish not my son, my Lord. Why Abraham, 
here are twenty in court will prove it. ‘I will 
shwear my Lord, heishnot. ‘ Take care Abra. By 
hams, or I will send you to the King’s Bench.’ By 
‘ Now my Lord, if your Lordship pleases, J will 
tell you the truth.’ ‘Well, I shall be glad to hear & 
the truth from a Jew.’ ‘My Lord, I wash in 
Amsterdam two years and three quarters; when 
I came home I findsh this lad; now the law obli- 
ges me to maintain him; and consequently, my 
Lord he ish but my son-in-law.’ Well Moses,’ re- 
joined Lord Mansfield, ‘ this is the best defini- 
tion of a son-in-law I ever heard.’ 


ADVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE. 


i 
The following circumstance took place ins 
neighboring town a short time since:— A fellow t 
hearing there was a letter for him in the post ¢ 
office, accordingly went for it. Onthe postmas r 
ter’s handing it to him, he frankly confessed he t 
could not read, and requested the postmaster to 
open it and let him know the contents which he 


very readily did. After getting all the informa- Pp 
tion he wanted, he very wittingly shrugged up Li 
his shoulders, thanked him for his politeness, —& ©! 
and drily observed,‘ When I have some change, "e 
call and take it !’"’—Mid. Gaz. 
0 
IMPUDENCE CHASTISED. U 
A fellow in Dublin committed some small of- & 
fence for which the judge pronounced the fol- & °" 
lowing sentence. ‘The sentence of the court 
is that you shall be flogged from the bank to 
the quay.’? The prisoner, interrupting the &. | 
judge, exclaimed, ‘thank you, my lord, youhave 
done your worst.’ Judge—‘*No; and baek 
again.’’ que 
are 
MUTUAL CONSOLATION. 
An old clergyman, who had an old tailor as | 
his beadle, or officer, for many years, returning 
from a neighbouring sacrament where Thomas 4 
was in the habit of attending him, after s cle 
thoughtful and silent pause, thus addressed his [°° 
fellow traveller, the minister’s man:—‘* Thomas, Nin 
I canna well tell how it is that our kirk should '¢ | 
be getting aye thinner and thinner—for I’m sure ~ 
I preach as well as ere I did, and should hae far #“" 
mair experience than when I gaed amang ye?” ke 
‘‘Deed,’’ replied Thomas, ‘‘ auld ministers, 


now-a-days, are like auld tailors—for I’m sure I 
sew as well as ere I did, and the claith’s the 
same, but it’s the cut, Sir—the new eut!’’ 


FOUR ROADS. 
A gentleman on horseback finding himself at 
a spot where four roads met, asked a country- 
man who was working on one of them, where @ 
run to. Clodpole raising himself from his stoop- 
ing posture, scratching his head, replied with 8 
grin, ‘I doesn’t know where it rins, to Zur, but 


| we find it here every morning.’ 
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SCOTCH PRIDE. 

A carter, at one of the ports in Scotland, had 
the misfortune to back his horse and cart over 
the pier, into the river. ‘The horse was drown- 
ed, and the cart broken. When the merchants 
of the town heard of the accident, they kindly re- 
solved to assist the poor man to obtain another 
horse and cart, because he had always been very 
steady and industrious. But, lo! when they told 
him they were about to raise a subscription for 
him, the honest man scratched his head and said, 
“Na, gentlemen, I’m muckle ebleeged to ye 
for your gude wull, but I canna consent to be 
beggit for yet. Ye see, the wheels o’ the cairt 


5 are no broken, nor abit the waur, and the sheen 
» (shoes) of the horse are a’four as good as new; 


and I have ta’en aff his skin and selled it in 
a gude market; and so with the siller for it, and 


} a little that laid by for a rainy day, I’d just try 


| to do for myself aince mair. But I’mas muckle 

| obleeged to ye as if I could tak yoursiller. It’s 
no pride, ye see, but just that I dinna like ony 
thing in the shape of alms.’’— World. 


Marca or two 
pertly good humored dames were holding a pub- 
lic colloquy in Whipple street. One said to the 

; other, ‘‘ Why these Portuguese, I don’t like 
*em—I don’t understand any of their gibberish 
—not I—I am sure ours is the right language; 
for as for the sun, moon, and stars, [ am sure 
‘us the right names for ’em, and they were al- 
ways called the same, and always will be, and 
our English names be the only right ones for all 
these things.”’ 


_ George Selwyn travelling in astage coach was 
interrupted by the frequent impertinence of a 
companion, who was constantly teasing him with 
questions, and asking him how he did. ‘ How 
are you now, sir?’ said the impertinent. ‘ Very 
well,’ said Selwyn; ‘and I intend to continue so 
all the rest of the journey.’ 


4 Fact.—Not long since, in South Carolina, a 
clergyman was preaching on the disobedience of 
Jonah when commanded to go and preach to the 
Ninevites. After declaiming at some length on 
the awful consequence of disobedience to the 
Divine commands, he exclaimed in a voice of 
hunder, that passed through the congregation 
like an electric shock, ‘‘ and are there any Jo- 
nahs here?’’ There was a negro present, whose 
hame was Jonah; and thinking himself called on, 
immediately rose, and turning up his white eye 

0 the preacher, with his broadest grin, and best 
how, very readily answered—** HERE BE ONE, 
MASSA.”’ 


A young man one day brought Diderot a ma- 
huscript, which he requested him to correct.— 
He then left the house, and returned some days 
fter. The manuscript was, in fact, a furious 
itire against Diderot. ‘* Sir,’’ said the latter 
)the young man, ‘‘I don’t know you: I can- 


ot have injured you: what is the secret of your | 


conduct?”? The secret was the poverty of the 
writer. He expected that Diderot would give 
him a few louis for the suppression of the satire, 
but the philosopher gave him something better. 
** Go,’’ said he, ** to the Duke of Orleans—he wz 
at St. Genevieve—he hates me, because he is a 
bigot. Dedicate your satire to him; he will sve- 
cour you.’’ The young man thought the coun- 
sel sensible enough, but he did not know how to 
manage the dedication. Diderot released him 
from this difficulty. ‘* Sit down,”’’ said he, “ Vil 
do it for you.’? The satirist accepted of this offer, 
got the dedication, and made his bow. He then 
proceeded to the mansion of the Duke, who 
gave him five-and-twenty louis, with which he 
returned thanks to the generous and comphi- 
sant philosopher. 

Pedigree.—King James I. in his progress into 
England, was entertained at Lumley Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Scarborough. A relation of 
the noble earl was very proud in showing and 
explaining to his majesty an immense large ge 
nealogical line of the family, the pedigree of 
which he carried back rather further than the 
greatest strength of credulity would allow. ‘In 
gude faith, man’ says the king, ‘it may be they 
are very true, but I did na ken before that 
Adam’s name was Lumley.’ 


A Mr. Brown, of Edinburgh, has satisfied him 
self that plants, wood, and even rocks are ce 
posed of congeries of living atoms! 

‘¢ That man himself, the food he consum 
the clothes he wears, the buildings that shelter 
him, the air perhaps which he breathes, the dust 
that flies around his head, the solid earth that 
lies under his feet; with all the plants and ani- 
mals it nourishes, are but so many groups or 
masses of animated beings; that matter, so far 
froin being inert or dead, is pregnant with wnea- 
tinguishable life in all its forms; that the whole 
globe in short is literally altve.’’ 


NEWTON. 


Sir Isaac Newton was once riding over Salis- 
bury plain, when a boy keeping sheep called to 
him, ‘ Sir, you had better make haste on, or you 
will get a wet jacket.” Newton, looking round 
and observing neither clouds nor a speck on the 
horizon, jogged on, taking very little notice of 
the rustic’s information. He had made but a 
few miles, when astorm suddenly arising, wetted 
him to the skin. Surprised at the circumstance, 
and determined, if possible, to ascertain how an 
ignorant boy had attained a precision and know- 
ledge in the weather, of which the wisest philo-. 
sophers would be proud, he rode back, wet as he 
was. ‘ My lad,’ said Newton, ‘ I'll give thee a 
guinea if thou wilt tell me how thou canst fore- 
tel the weather so truly.’ ‘ Will ye, sir? I will, 
then,’ said the boy, scratching his head, and 
holding out his hand for the guinea. ‘Now, 
sir,’ having received the money, and pointi 
to his sheep, ‘when you see that black ram 
turn his tail towards the wind, ’tis a sure sign 
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of rain. within an hour.’ ‘ What,’ exclaimed the 
philosopher, must in order to foretel the 
weather, stay here and watch which way that 
black ram turns his tail?’ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ Off rode 
Newton, quite satisfied with his discovery, but 
not much inclined to avail himself of it or to re- 


commend it to others. 


THINGS THAT I LIKE. 

A like to see young men strutting about with 
cigars.initheir mouths, calling for sma/lers of 
Gin and Brandy, and drinking them off with great 
nauchalance, because it looks so genteel and 
manly. 

[like to hear young men swear bravely, es- 
pecially in the company of respectable females. 
It shows good sense and very excellent breed- 
Ing. 

[like to see young ladies laugh in church. 
It. shows they are pleased with the sermon. 

I like to see a dashing belle trip along the 
street, dressed in the most castly and fashiona- 
ble geer, with her heels (not over clean) peep- 
ing through her stockings. It shows a becom- 
ing carelessness of self. 

I like to see peopie prying into their neigh- 
bour’s concerns—-don’t you. 

[ like to see young dads, between the ages of 
15 and 20, boast of their adventures with, the 
fairsex. It shows that they know a thing or 
two—if not more. 

CROSS READINGS. 

1.—600 lbs. cheese—died suddenly yesterday 
afternoon—and will be despatched to Lima 
without delay. 

2.—Twenty-one counties have declared in fa- 
vour of—the schr. Marian, of Baltimore, and—a 
brick house in ‘I'welfth street, near Race. 

3.--Was stolen on the morning of the 8th 
inst.—33 bales Upland cotton—measuring 12 
feet from tip of snout to root of tail. 

4.—A wild cat was killed about six miles from 
—the barren Island of St. Helena—great doubts 
are entertained of his recovery. 

5.—The city of Lyons, in France, lately—ran 
against threo acres of woodland situate in— 
‘Keen & Benton’s wholesale warehouse. W. 


The following story was relateda few days 
since by Judge Crane, who was present at the 
quarrel, and states the whole asa matter of 
which he has no doubt. | | 

At some town in New Jersey, two Frenchmen 
got into a-very warm dispute, which finally end- 
ed in blows. One was a traveller, resident in 
New York, the other resided in the neighbour- 
hood of the rencontre. ‘he traveller finally 
struck the other over the head with hisumbrella, 
and injured him so much as to put an end to the 
conflict. The traveller then sprang into the stage 
in a very good humour at his exploit, while the 
other retired muttering vengeance. The travel- 
ler soon reached New York, attended to his bu- 
siness as usual; the other, as soon as he recoyver- 
ed from his injury, went to the city and chal- 
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lenged his countryman to fight him a duel, as ths 
ouly way of healing his wounded honour, to 
which he gravely replied that “he was ready at 
all times to fight, for it was a part of his busi. 
ness; but it must be on equal terms. Now, I hays 
a charming wife—I have two beautiful children, 
and I have a fortune of thirty thousand dollar 
—you, sir, have neither, therefore 1 am compel. 
led to say, that you must get you a fortune of 
thirty thousand dollars, as handsome and charm. 
ing a wife, and two as fine children as I have, 
and then if my circumstances should not be 
changed in the meantime, we will be on equa! 
terms, and [’ll fight you.’’—Cincinnati Gazette. 


The following is a genuine copyof a letter 
on which the manager to whom it came 
was left to pay the postage. If it shoul 
fuil to amuse, it must be because we cannot 
copy the penmanship. 


0 
New york December 16th 1523 
Sir Mr i Rit To you to let you now # * 
that i have Com Posed a Tradgey Coled Eank h 
Roe* or the Cheafe none Cold Conker Mr fors: I ¢ 
ofered 500 Dollars for a eangen Pease i Caldor i » 
him after he Came from Philada and he Told me # “4 
he Did ofer 500 Dollars but he was not the Per 
sen that was to Pay for it Mr forst is gone to 
Bosten and Left me to find qut how is to Pay 
for it it is fineshed in the indene stil now Mr Ha: 
i tel you with out flatery this Pease i 
} worth Taken notes of and it Remans with you H pr 
to in Corege Tradged Riten and | have a nother fai 
Coled the Camden Butey or the gearle he lovec & his 
i have som expence to Pay on this Riten and 1 . 
you want them you will have to send me tem or MM on! 
twenty Dollars and if thes Peases ear not aplord I ode 
i shall Charg you noth for them if you say Rit def 
to me and i will Send them. By the Steam Botfa | 
earch Street i have another Riten i will Put iikoe 
out 1829 Coled the Trimps of americke win [fjwh; 


Present this Pease i shall Bring it my self and 

Take apeart in it my self i will be under the 

necesety of selen it heare if you Do not Sen 02 

Dirickoly 1 Reman 
your frend 


J 


* Yankee Hero? or is it a proper name? 


Mr. Atkinson—From a parcel of newspapers 
which I have just received from ‘* the sweet bit 
of land in the ocean,’’ I have copied an anet- 
dote, illustrative of the simplicity of a raw Pat, 
who had just been transplanted from the inter 
er to Dublin. Should you deem it worthy 
place in the ‘* Casket,’’ you would confer a favor 
on J. H. 

‘© Pat had been sent, by his master, to thé 
quay, to purehase half a bushel of oysters, but 
was absent so long that apprehensions weté 
entertained for his safety. He returned at last 
however, puffing under his load in the most mv 
sical style. ‘* Where the devil have you been?’ 
exclaimed his master, ‘‘ Where have I bee? 


|why, where would I be but to fetch the oy 
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ters!’’ ‘* And what, in the name of St. Patrick, 
kept you 80 long?’ ‘*Long! by my sowl I 
think I’ve been purty quick, considering all 
things.’’ ‘* Considering what things?’’ ‘* Con- 
sidering what things? why, considering the 
gutting of the fish to be sure!’’ ‘‘ Gutting what 
fish?’ ‘* What fish? why, blur-an-nowns, the 
oysters to be sure!’? ** Why, what do you mean, 


sir?’ What do I mane? why I mane that as 


was a risting myself, down fornent the Pickled 


® Herring, and having a drap to comfort me, a jon- 


tleman axed me what I’d got inthe sack? ‘* Oys- 
ters,’ says I, ‘* Let’s look at them,”’ says he; 
and so he opens the bag. ‘* Och! thunder and 
praties!’’ says he, ‘‘ and who sowld you these?”’ 
‘{t was Mick Carney,’ says I, ‘ aboard of the 
Pow! Doodie smack.’ ‘ Mick Carney ! the thief 
o’ the world,’ says he; ‘ what a blackguard he 
must be to give them to you without gutting.’ 
‘And ar’nt they gutted,’ says I, ‘ Divil a’ one 
o’ them,’ says he. ‘Musha,’ then says I, 
‘what will I do?’ ‘ Do?’ says he, ‘ I’d rather do 
it for you myself than have you abused;’ and so 
he takes them in doors, and guts them nate and 
clane as you’|l see;’’ opening at the same time 
his bag of oyster shells, which were as empty as 
the head that bore them to the house.’’ 


MASTER M‘GOING’S MAXIMS. 


The only way to beat a blackguard is to beat 
a retreat. 

We should always entertain the strongest ap- 
prehensions of friends that we have injured—the 
faithful dog that becomes mad, turns first upon 
his master. 

A skilful politician is like a juggler, if he can 
only fix the minds of the multitude upon some 
odd conceit, he can always play off his tricks 
oefore their eyes with complete success. When 
a political juggler tells you what you should 
keep your eye upon, always watch him and see 
what his eye is upon.—Few men pretend to serve 
others, when they do not aim in the first place 
io serve themselves. 

Never league with a man more powerful than 
ourself. Nobody but an ass would start game 
or a lion. 

The humble are not always the harmless. If 
you tread upon a scorpion, you must expect he 
will use his sting. 

Celibacy is like smuggling. He who robs 
the revenue of its dues may lose his venture, 
and he who cheats the church of its fees may 
wse his happiness. 

Genius is a spark that adulation too often 
puffs out; emulation canonly kindle it into a flame. 

Single men are never qualified for magistrates; 
1 Bachelor of Arts is not necessarily fit for a 
master of office. He who is not the father of a 


@mily is hardly to be regarded as a proper pa- 


lat forthe public. Let no such man be trusted. 
Friendship should be a mirror and a veil to 
show us our faults, at the same time that it con- 
teals them from others. 
Dulness, like magnetism, loses none of its 
power by ere virtues, 
4 
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Sense and beauty, like truth and novelty, are 
rarely combined. 

Candidates for office should unite the blind- 
ness of the mote with the deafness of the adder, 
that they may read no abuse, and hear no scan- 
dal. 

A dandy’s side arms are his whiskers; a De- 
magogue’s his supple knees. 


CATHOLIC ADVICE. 


At a time when some of the pope’s dominions 
where invaded hy some of the neighboring states, 
an army was collected to meet the foe; and pre- 
vious to the engagement beginning, a cardinal, 
commissioned by his holiness, went among the 
soldiers, and exhorted them to fight valiantly — 
for, should they lose their lives, the pope pro- 
mised them a plenary remission of all their sins, 
and -‘‘ that they should dine with Angels, in 
Paradise.”’ Having thus spoken, he retired, 
when one of the soldiers called after him—*‘ My 
Lord Cardinal, will you not stay, and dine w&h 
us in. Paradise?’’—‘* No, no,’’ said he, ‘‘ my 
dining hour has not.yet come.’’ 


| METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1828. 


Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the. 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 


pel el e 
siete] sie] 
1 | 64] 65 | 68 | 70 | 68 | 67 | Changeable. 
2| 63 | 64 | 65 | 66 | 65 | 65 | Changeabie. 
3 | 64 | 635 | 63 | 62 | 62 | 62 | Rainy. 
4/159 1.58 | 62 | 69 | 64 | 63 | Fair. 
5158 | 60 | 61 | 65 | 63 | 60 | Fair. 
6 | 44 | 50 2159 | 57 | 56 |} Fair. 
7| 55 | 58 | GO| 61 | Gt | 62 | Rainy. 
8 | 54] 54] 62] 61 | 57 | 57 | Fair. 
9} 50] 5t | 60 | 61 | 60 | 58 | Fair. 
10 | 54] 59 | 68 | 67 | 66 | 63 | Fair. 
i1 | 55 | 52 | 49 | 50 | 50] 50 | Changeabte. 
12} 40] 45 | 54} 56.) 54} 50 | Fair. 
18 | 46] 46 | 55 | 57 | 54} 54 | Fair. 
14] 51 | 52 | 54] 55 | 55 | 55 | Changeable. 
15 | 48 | 48 | 48 | 47 | 47 | 47 | Clouuy. 
17 | 43 | 52 | 58 | 60 | 58 |} 57 | Fair. 
18 | 54 | 63 | 65 | 69 | 67 | 66 | Fair. 
19 | 62 | 63 | 64 | 66 | 63 | 60 | Cloudy. 
20 | 56 | 58 | Gt | 61 | 60} 60 | Fair. 
21 | 50 | 51 | 54 | 54 | 53 | Cloudy. 
22 | 50 | 49 | 48 | 46 | 40 | 38 | Rain aud Sieet. 
23 | 38 | 39 | 43 | 47 | 43 | 40 [ Pair. 
24 | 41 | 43 | 52 | 52 | 50 | 48 | Fair. 
25 | 42 | 49 | 62 | 63 | 60 | 55 | Fair. 
26 | 52 | 60 | 64 | 64 | 62 | 60 | Fair. 
27 | 60 | 62 | 64 | 65 | 64 | 62 | Rainy. 
28 | 61 | 63 | 65 | 66 | 63 | 62 | Fair. 
29 | 46 | 54] 58 | 57 | 55 | 50 | Fair. 
30 | 44 | 48 | 58 | 62 | 60 | 58 | Fair. 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brtok wat, 


with a full Southern exposure, 
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EVENING SONG OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 
THE WORDS FROM THE FORGET ME NOT, 
BY WIRS. HEMANS. 


€ome to the Sun - set Tree! The 


day is past and gone; 


, 


The woodman’s axe lies free, And the rea- pers work is dome. 
dol 


twi - light to Ileaven, And the summer dew to 
flow - ers, And rest to us is given, By the cool soft 


is past and goze; The woodman’s axe lies free, 


And the rea - per’s work is done. 


Sweet is the hour of rest, 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie; 
When the burden and the heat: 
Of Iabour’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door, 
Come to the Sun-set Tree! &s, 


mee: 


Yes, tuneful is the sound 
That dwells in whispering boughs; 
Welcome the fre .:ness round, 
And the gale that fans our brows. 
But rest, more sweet and still 
Then ever night-fall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill, To 
In the world beyond the grave, Th 
Come to the Sun-set Tree? &e. 


q Allegramante. 
a 
i | 
a 4 
4 i‘ it even - ing hours. Come to the Sun - set Tree! The 
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bs There is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rijl! 
A voice that speaketh every where. 
In flood and fire, through earth and air! 


.. A tongue that’s never still. 
LINES 
~ © GRR On the arrival of a ship, written at the request of the 


i\ady-poet, the **Cottage Maid,” at Rural Grove, 
; Del. who is the subject of the poem. 
Upon the beach fair Ellen stood, 
And gaz’d the ocean o’er, 
And sigh’d, as oft the foaming flood 
Roil’d, roaring, to the shore; 
Till joy upon her clouded mind, 
Hope’s radiant rainbow threw, 
And swiftly on the wings of wind 
The ship broke on her view. 


She came, like hope in sorrow’s night 
The sulterer’s heart to cheer; 

A sister’s soul with love to light, 
And wipe the lingering tear— 

She caine, and onward softly bore 
A brother to his home, 

Who long since left his native shore 
li other realms to roam. 


But, what is hope? a rainbow ray 

Ou memory’s landseape bright— 
A bubble on the stormy bay, 

That breaks and blends with night: 
It is the fickle phantom fair, 

We seek and smile upon, 
— We grasp it—but we grasp despair, 
The gaudy phantom’s gone. 


The ship arriv’d—the sister met 
Her brother, and she press’d 

Him to her cheek with weeping wet, 
And hang upon his breast: 

But, ah, how short her joys though sweet, 
Disease had seal’d his doom, 

Scarce did she a dear brother meet, 
Ere she wept o’er his tomb. 


MILFORD BARD. 


Ectract from an Ode to Memory. 


O! Memory, thy viewless pow’r 
What earthly bosom can «disown ? 
When every joy of gladness’ hour 
Is cinctur’d by thy sadd’ning tone! 
Thou still art there 
Each bliss to share— 
To tell, alas! how brief they are— 
To bind eaeh joy in thy deep spell, 
The potent magic of that word—farewell! 
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And yet, when sadness round os wreathes 
Her chain of pensive thought—the sigh— 
What is it then so kindly breathes 
A soothing strain—’tis Memory ! 
Departed days 
Their phantoms raise, 
And lull the wearied heart to ease : 
Forgotten joys their charms restore, 
While smiling hope, still sweetly whispers—more! 


This earth to thee no bounds affords, 
For thine is universal sway ! 
Its humbler train, its mighty lords, 
Alike have felt thy majesty ! 
Yes, Memory, thou 
Hath dealt the blow 
That many a haughty soul laid low— 
Hath winged the deeply poison’d dart 
That pierced with death its victim’s bleeding heart’ 


E’en Death, whom none hath quail’d before, 
Shall yield his laurels all to thee ; 
And Time, ‘resistless ‘lime,’ thy pow’r 
lu conscious impotence shall fice ! 
Whilst yonder sky 
Thine home shall be— 
Thy dwelling place—eternity ! 
Where groaning myriads curse thy reign !— 
Where hosts unnumber’d shout the gladsome sfrain’ 


E’er Natare’s God,’ with aulic eye, 
Had traeed the azure vault of heaven, 
Or, to the mazy depths of sky, 
Its star-illuming beauty given, 
‘Thou in HIS mind, 
Like gems confined 
In darkness deep, hadst still reelin’d 
Till, with a voice of thunder, earth 
Proclaim’d, rejoicing, thine immortal birth ! 


Though virtue Aere, but grief may know, 
Aad humid eves but sorrow tell, 
There is a joy thou canst bestow 
On them, that guilt can never feel : 
For pure that joy 
Whose guiltless sigh 
Is bittered by no base alloy! 
Can bring no pang, yreld no despair, 
Aud leave no trace Lut peace and pleasure there! 


SENEX. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


How great was the power that spoke— 
(¥et half of that power still slumber'd }) 
When worlds from nonentity ’woke, 
And systems on systems unnumberd; 


Which now through immensity’s spaee, 
Their courses are rapidly rolling, 

Each keeping its distanee and place; 
The Maker’s perfections extolhng. 


And prayer, when fervent and warm, 
Ascending in humble devotion, 

Will move the Omnipotent arm, 
That keeps all these systems in motion! 


3.9. 
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THE BRIDAL EVE. 
A SPANISH TALB. 


Oh ! noble is Medina’s race, 
Medina’s lands are wide ; 
There is a bridal in his halls, 
And loveiy is the bride. 


The grave and gay are gather’d there, 
And flowers bright, and jewels rare, 
Their lustre lend; and music’s note, 
Now loudly swells, now soft does float, 
Upon the passing gale. 
! mark ye, yonder aged man, 
With harp in hand and silver bair, 
Which tells that time has on him press’d, 
Around him crowd the young aad fair, 
And crave a lay or tale. 
Listen, the minstrel’s harp is strung, 
Aad this the tale the minstrel sung. 


“(Yh ! know you not, my lady bright, 

Who now the bridal wreath are wearing ; 
An absent youth, a gallant knight, 

Of high renown aud noble bearing. 


Remember you the summer night, 

The myrtle groves, the orange bowers, 
Beneath the starry heavenslight, 

You met him ?—those were happy hours. 


The vows were breath’d, the pledge was given, 


Seal’d upon earth, and heard in Heaven; 
In tears, the last farewell was spoken, 
Those tears are dried, those vows are broken. 


Ob ! know you not, my lady bright, 
His country call’d, afar he flew; 
He trembled not, in deadly fight, 
Love nerv'd his arm, be thought thee true. 


Where is that youth? ah! lady fair, 
For thee he breath’d his dying pray’r ; 
His aching head was on my breast; 
“ My blessing bear to her,” he said ; 
Whisper’d thy name, then sank to rest, 
Too true to thee, thou faithless maid.” 


Oh! mark you now Medina’s child, 
Her cheek is pale, her gaze is wild, 
The bridal wreath, torn from her brow, 
The smiles of joy, where are they now? 


“No, no,” she cries, ‘‘ the nuptial vow, 

Has not been breath’d, shall ne’er be given; 
May Father, nay—oh! say, canst thou, 

Force from thy child an oath to Heaven, 
Which from her trembling lips may part, 
But never, never, from her i 


Medina’s lord, is stern and proud, 
Anger’d his brow, his voice is loud; 

In vain he speaks, she hears him not, 
Father and bridegroom are forgot— 
Around her press the astonish’d crowd, 
The bridegroom silent stands, and proud. 


“No, minstrel, no,’ the vows I gave, 
To him I lov’d, are yet unbroken; 

Qh! deem not Father, thatI rave, 
My last farewell to earth is spoken. 


Mer cheek is pale—her eyes grow dim, 
She falls upon her Father’s breast, 
Une look of filial love to him, 
Oae pray ’r to Heaven, then to rest. 


| Gonedown to dust and death. 


Revive—revive—ihe Father criee— 
One look—oh! God—my daughter dies. 
I will not claim thy unwilling vow— 
Too late—too late—she hears not now. 


Not dead—not dead”—the minstre) erice— 
Quick to the senseless corse he flies; 

Her pallid lips—he madly presses, 

Himself upraids—her name he blesses. 


“ My love—my bride—look up, reviwe— 
Faithful to thee—for thee I live. , 
Ah! no, ah! no, I callin vain, 
On earth she'll never smile again. 

And I, I, have the murderer prov’d, 

Of her who most neath Heaven I low’d.” 


His poignard’s drawn—ah ! tale of woe— 
‘The life blood from his heart doth flow, 
The scene the assembled guests appal, 
For death is in the bridal hall. 


And where the nuptial torches blaaU, 
The funeral tapers burn ; 

And where the bridal shrine was rais@, 
Now stands the funeral urn. 


List, list, tis not a nuptial strain, 
The mournful requiems swell ; 

Peace to their souls—amen, amen— 
Spirits farewell—fare well.” SELIM. 


NOVEMBER. 


November comes ! 
His icy chariot and his storm-clad form, 
In tempest tones and dreary desolation, 
Proctaims the herald of the winter’s coming. 
How solemn! how sublime! As when the dirge 
Of pitiful affection mourns the doom 
Of some dear friend, too soon, alas, departed 
In the hey-day of pleasure—so November 
Sings the sad requiem of the dying year, 
And spring and summer in their brilliant bloom, 
All nature mourns? 
The leafless tree, once clad in blooming beauty, 
And bent with blushing fruit upon its branches, 
Now bends obedient to the ruder blast, 
And seems to weep its ancient Lonors gone— 
Its labour lost. ©, what a lesson this, vor 
For thoughtless man! how pregnant with 
How like the man who hath a long life spent 
In gathering natural, not celestial wealth, 
Till the dim winter of old age comes on, 
And strips hisaged arms of x1] their honors, 
And leaves him adverse in the hour of death, 
Nohope hereafter. But fair spring retarns, 
And clothes the tree in all its bloom again, 
With all its honors of delicious fruit : 
There fails the sad simititude, alas! 
Ah, see, the frost hath nipped the tender bud 
Of yonder rose, just blooming into beauty 
Its leaves are withered, faded—but it soon 
Shall bloom in all its pristine beauty; 
And so shall man, when nipp’d by death, ia virtee, 
The spring of Paradise shall bid him bloom 
In glorious gardens, in unfading verdure. 
Around the turrets howls the hollow sows 
Of coming winter, music to my soul; 
I. is the season of deep contemplation, 
And in the glass of fancy now | seem 
To see old winter coming; his grey haw 
All floating on the wind and tempest-tost, 
Half bent I see him o’er the snow-crown'd batts, 
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With sunken cheek and hollow eye, advancing, 
Wild as the shadowy ghosts of Ossian’s vision. 
An icy key isin his hand, with which 

He locks thre glassy river;—in the other 


} Heholds a wand, with which he opes the gate 


Of the approaching year, the tide of time. 

Yhou hast thy charms November, though the gloom 
Of melancholy settles on thy brow; 

Thou bringest to the mind of man reflection, 

And turnest back the tide of thought to youth, 

With profit and delight, when spent in virtue; 

Thou art the symbol of old age, as slowly 

He bends upon his sober staff and comes 

loto the presence of the gay and giddy, 

biilliog their noisy riot. MILFORD BARD, 


THE SISTER’S GRAVE. 
“Come then, some Muse, the saddest of the train, 


Teach me each moving, melancholy strain.” 
Shaw. 
! sought the grave—for time had most effaced 
From memory’s dimmed mirror of the past, 
The hallowed spot—* soft shadows o’er its breast 
Siept undisturbed, by mourning willows cast.”— 
i knew it weli—tfor oft when night had spread 
Her silent canopy o’er slambering earth, 
I've wandered there, and ’mid reposing dead, 
O’er thut lone heap, unseen, to grief gave birth! 


I love the dead! I love to ponder o’er 
And think of joys, that, haply, they did own; 
Jt blissful moments—pleasures—now no more! 
To sigh for sorrows they, perchance, have known, 
While thousand thoughts through my bewilder’d brain 
tush uncontroll’d from feeling’s silent fanes ; 
Rousing emotions of the sweetest strain, 
That © give to fancy all the charms of sense.” 


‘love the dead '—but more than tongue can tell, 
That shrouded form, which now unconscious lies, 
Shrouded in dust! yet lov’d! death’s chilling knel] 
Could not e’en part affection’s mystic ties ! 
As vestal virgins kept the sacred fire, 
So fostering angels hover’d round our love, 
Guarding the Hesperian fruit, that bids desire 
But flow more strongly tow’rd the embrace above ! 


And though the hard, unfeeling heart disowns 
The tender flame which kindred bosoms bear, 
‘et who, though heartless as Beotia’s sons, 
W ould seorn to eall a lovely sister—dear ! 
Could, unembittered by the falling tear, 
Calmly forget his purest, sole delight? 
Behold, uoweeping, like some fading star, 
His sweetest joys extinguish’d into night! 


Man’s heart is not of adamant! oh no! 
So steel’ tohuman misery—to grief unmov’d, 
The sternest bosom learns, tntaught, to glow 
With warm emotions at the thought—beloved ! 
To thrill with rapture at the voice of one ! 
Tothrob with pleasure—and with joy to beat ! 
While streams of feeling, until then unknown, 
Gush o’er his soul, Ake waves of richest light ! 


Letman thus feel—let love with fiercest sway, 

Like tortuous wreaths around his soul entwin’d, 
Sind him in chains of sweetest ecstacy ; 

And wrap in an elysium his mind— 
Aud then let death his arm of pow’r display— 

Ring of his hopes—his fears—the funeral knell— 
Hlot from his sight the bliss-enchanting ray, 

That o’er him spread its bright enamouring spell. 


| 


Then will the bosom that hath never felt 
The pang of griet, be whelm’d in misery’s flood; 
Then will the heart that ne’er before hath dwelt 
In sorrow’s mansions, there make its abode; 
By sufferings, taught to feel another’s woe, 
The callous look, become sweet pity’s eye~ 
The palled check, with sympathy to glow 
For fellow feelings—for the fellow-sigh.— 


And thus, while sorrow round him, secret weaves 
Her web of sadness forhis wretched heart; 
While midnight silence, half-forgotten griefs 
Bring in new vigor—with increasing smart— 
Then let bim pause—-for pictur’d in his state, 
Mine stands, alas ! of no Eutopian birth; 
The weeping monument of one, whose fate 
Has broke the spell that bound me down to earth! 


SENEX, 


LINES ON A DEAD SOLDIER. 


Wreck of a warrior pass’d away, 
Thou form without a name! 

Which thought and felt but yesterday, 
And dreamt of future fame. 

Stripped of thy garments, who shall guess 

Thy rank, thy lineage, and race? 

It haughty chieftain holding sway, 

Or lowlier destined to obey! 


The light of that fixed eye is set, 

And all is moveless now, 

But Passion’s traces linger yet, 

And lower upon that brow ; 
Expression has not yet waxed weak, 
Thre lips seem e’en in aet to speak, 
And elenched the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasped the battle brand. 


Though from that head late towering high, 
The waving plume is torn, 

And low in dust that form doth lie, 
Dishonoured and forlorn, 

Yet Death’s dark shadow cannot hide 

The graven characters of pride, 

That on the lip and brow reveal 

The impress of the spirit’s seal. 


Lives there a mother to deplore 
The son she ne’er shall see ? 

Or maiden, on some distant shore, 

- To break her heart for thee? 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait 
‘Thy footsteps at the lonely gate. 


Long shall she linger there, in vain 
The evening fire shall trim, 
And gazing on the darkening main, 
Shall often call on him 
Who hears her not—who cannot hear— 
Oh! deaf for ever is the ear 
That once in listening rapture hung 
Upon the music of her tongue ! 


Long may she dream—to wake is woe! 
Ne’er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow, 
And hope to sigh farewell; 
The heart bereaying of its stay, 
Quenching the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life—till she | 
Shall lay her down and sleep. like thee ! 


AROOLO. 
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BYRON. 


How mem’ry loves to dwell upon the light 
Of suns beneath Fame’s wide horizon set, 
And steal, amid the thickly coming night, 
A few bright glances that are ling’ring yet: 
Rays glistening doubly through the deep’ning jet, 
Whose blight must close man’s evanescent course! 
And kindle up the feeling of regret; 
That such should ever lose their pristine force, 
Qe death arrest in them, life’s frail unsteady source. 


There are, and have been, who in this dull scene, 
Seem’d but as beings of another air, 
Spirits of heavenly mould, in mortal sheen, 


W hose mental brightness shames the garb they wear: : 


Who, like the couchant lion in his lair, 
Disdain’d to show their hidden mightiness, 

Yet could not all restrain the feeling there, 
Whose latent touch had more than power to bless, 
And seldom cared to show its dazzling loveliness. 


There are too, those, born only to reflect 
Such splendour round with more ethereal beam, 
Dark souls of envy, anxious to detect 
Some spring, whose flow may sully o’er the stream 
And dim the beauty of its purer gleam : 
Yet as the mist before a summer sun, 
They vanish like the flitting of a dream, 
And only show the radiance of that One, 
Mare bright for the frail cloud of Hate through 
which it shone. 


Byron! could not thy muse arrest the shaft, 
Which Envy’s minions vainly dared to throw, 
Hirelings of bigotry, and bigot’s craft, 
Whose souls were narrow as their fame was low’; 
The dregs of Earth, the weeds whose labours grow, 
To stagnate in corruption ; could not thine 
Have silenced calumny’s inveterate flow, 
And forced her crew to homage genius’ line, 
When all that Earth could veach, were given thee of 
the Nine? 


Mias! not even Fate oan stay the arm, 
That Envy lifts against the sons of fame, 
Nor shield the purest from the slanderer’s harm, 
When Hate is leagued against a mighty name : 
It ever will be, and hath been the same— 
For petty fools must feed their useless ire, 
Aad though a god, drank of the eternal flame, 
Still would the tongue of hate, decry his lyre, 
a with vain attempts, to quench the rising 
re. 


Yet thou may’st look on these complacently, 

With pitying soul, and less thou scornful smile 
Till their own malice, leave its work to die, 

And their dark actious shame their ready wile: 
Thy name will shine more brightly for their guile; 

hy faith will show more purely than their zeal; 

And ’mid the many errors that defile, 

The foes of thy bright fame, each soul will feel 
How holy is the fane, where thine was wont to kneel. 


Around thy works a fiery halo plays, 
Wrapping the soul in awe: whilst terrors spread 
Their mantle o’er the fierce effulgent blaze, 
That circles in thy more than magic tread. 
We deem thee something from the mighty dead, 
New risen, full of majesty an * power, 
And by the charm of those high feelings led 
Wander, with minds entrane’d, the flitting hour 
Staves to those thoughts in thee, which o’er all weak- 
ness tower. 


| 


And if thy lofty soul disdain’d to crouch 
Beneath the censure of the despot crowd, 
Whose bane is gender’d in their mould’ring touch, 
And reputation in their praise bestow’d: 
We love thee more, because thou hast not bow’d ; 
Twas not with them to crush thy glorious wing, 
That hath so many heavenly regions plough’d « 
Nor is it in their hostile power to bring 
One hue to mar the light of thy imagining. 


Peace then to thee and thine, immortal shade, 
That peace which thou hast left with us below; 
For round the muse was never charm array’d, 
More bright than that, which crowns thy offering 


now, 
Nor holier than the light around thy brow; 
Though thy own feather plum’d detraction’s dart, 
Its rankling venom long hath ceased to grow, 
But banish’d by the magic of thy art, 
Its scar hath left thy fame more lasting for the smert 


ORASMYN, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


Almighty God! to whom Creation bends, 

Who, in thy vast omnisciency, dost view 

The deep recesses of the human heart, 

To whom no act nor hidden thought of man 

Is unreveal’d—O wilt thou deign to look 

From that high firmament, where now thou sitt’st, 
Far, far above the rolling spheres, enthroned 

In all thy glorious majesty ,—wilt thou, 

From that exalted seat, deign to look down 

On a ‘ poor passing worm’—on him, who here 
Prostrate at thy footstool, pours forth his soul 

[n reverential gratitude and awe, 

To thee, omnipotent, eternal God! : 
Yes, thou wilt bend a willing ear to all: ¥ 
The supplicative strains of the contrite 
And humble, thou wilt ne’er despise—O grang 
That I with favor may be heard ; that these, 


My lowly orisons, may now arise : 
Like incense, grateful, to thy heav’nly throne, : 


And find acceptance there. 


How oft soe’er 
Frail, wav’ring, thoughtless and inconstant man, 
Deluded by temptation’s snare, o’ercome 
By passions sway, may wander from the paths 
That lead to bliss; yet will he turn, at length, 
To thee, his only hone—his sole support 
And guide! Yes, tho’ he seek to gratify 
Each wish, t’ enjoy each passing good this woskd 
Affords, yet ne’er will he know true content, 
Or permanent delight on earth. O what 
Are all the joys—the eagerly-sought joys 
We meet with here? Like empty vapours, 
Soon they disappear, and cease to charm us move. 
How truly trivial seem the fleeting hours 
Of man’s terrestrial pilgrimage, when weight 
In the just balance of eternity ! 
Almighty Father! tho’ my erring steps, 
In the wild chase of false felicities, 
Have often stray’d from thee.—Tho’ I have o& 
Forsook the flow’ry way, to run tnro’ thorms 
And briars—still be thou with me; still let 
Thy guardian spirit hover round my path, 
To guide, protect—to succour and befriend. 
O send one ray of light divine, v illume 
My wand’ring, benighted mind! Teach me to fly 
From passion’s dreaded sway—t’ apply my heare 
To wisdom, and the knowledge of thy vast 
And wond’rous works! Bid me to shen the falee, 
The fleeting meteors of this world, that lure 
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THE CASKET. 


Rut to betray. On an immortal base 
» Teach me, O God! to build my ev’ry hope, 
And pant for joys that never can expire '— 
© Thou hast pronounced—not in the brief delight 
© Thetransitory objects of this world 
Afford, can mortal man find true content, 
Or lasting happiness. ”Tis virtue alone 
And meek religion can confer these gifts ; 
The toilsand mis’ries that beset us here, 
And safe, at length, conduct us up to thee. 
These are the flow’rs that shed a sweet perfume 
© Athwart the rough, the rugged paths of life, 
And blossom thraughout all eternity. 
Since tison virtue’s brow that thou wilt fix 
3 The crown of lasting praise; since we must be 
Unstable as the tender reed that bends 


MTo ev'ry gale, until we rest in thee— 

Amid this universal dreary waste 

sublunary joys, let me but pant 

MeFor thee! and when all earthly ties shall be 

issolv'dl, let me unapprehensive view 

eT he swift approach of death, and sweetly sink 
EBnto my clay-cold bed—my silent, soft, 

nd last repose. Then may my soul arise, 

mA nd cleans’d from ev’ry stain of sin and guilt, 
Pw potless and pure, up-borne on seraph’s wings, 
me wafted to its long predestin’d Heav’n, 
Phere to enjoy, in presence of its God, 

A peaceful, blessed [mmortality. CARLOS. 


LINES 
On leaving England for America. 


Farewell, ah, forever adieu, 
To the scenes of my innocent youth, 
Where from a fond mother I drew 
The precepts of virtue and truth. 


Though no more I shall visit those scenes, 
Where so oft I have carelessly strayed, 
Bver limpid and pure be its streams, 
Its meadows with verdure arrayed. 


How happy my days past, and how bright, 


The morning arose with delight, 
The evening clos’d in with a smile. 


Drys of happiness too swiftly fled, 
I still must regret that you’re past, 
When the tear was forgot soon as shed, 
And my joys were too sweet long to last. 


Farewell, dear relations and friends, 
For still to my heart you are dear; 
And haply wherever | wend, 
To your memory I'll oft drop a tear. 


Dear land where I first drew my breath, 
80 safely begirt with the sea; 
quit you with grief and regret, 
ince I leave you to tyrants a prey. 


LETHE. 


NIGHT. 


How beautiful is night, 
tow grand, sublime, magnificently fair, 
bature’s face seen thro’ the silver veil 
yf mellow moonlight, in the month of May; 
hen like a damsel in her werdding garb, 
Mt comes On silver sanilals, and arrayed 


These will console and cheer thro’ all the storms— 


hen unknown to the world and its guile, | 


| In spring’s rich robe of roses o’er the hills, 
Hushing the night to silence. How serene 

The dewy bower, where butterflies are sleeping 
In the halt open’d rose, and where the Bee, 
The busy, and voluptuous litde smuggler, 
O’ertaken by the evening, still reposes, 
Waiting the morn, to bear away his trophy. 
How splendid is the hall of Heav’n above, 

Hung with ten thousand glittering groups of Rmpa, 
That shame the day, in brillancy and beauty : 
See how fair Luna, in the azure ocean, 
Paddles her silver barge, and half conceals 

Her radiant face, as tho’ ashamed the earth 
Should see her thus the gondolier of Heaven. 
Fair night, thou far surpassest in thy beauty, 
The brilliant trappings of the gaudy day, 

When young Aurora spreads her golden gatea, 
And Phebus drives his stamping steeds afar, 
High o’er the mountains, and his flaming car, 
Wheels round the blue pavilion of the Heavens, 
Drowning the world in light. Fair Luna thou, 
As far surpassest Sol’s intemperate look, 

As beauty in her brilliancy of charms 
Surpasseth the deformity of man. 

Creation is thy empire, thou the queen, 

And when thou rulest over night’s domam 

*Tis then I am in love with thee, and call 

The attributes of monarchy divine. 

O night, thou gentle mother of meditation, 
How much unlike thy gloom are those bright (howgdts 
Which thou occasionests and yet there is 

A gentle sotfness in them like to thee, 

In all thy beauty) When thou art wading Gr, 
O gentle moon, behind the fleecy cloud, 

Thou dost remind me of the mind o’ercast 
With sorrow’s darkness, and but half shines ont 
In its gay splendor. MILFORD BARD. 


“TO DIE IS GAIN.” 


Subject of a discourse delivered by the Rew M. 
Force, on the death of the Rev. Samuel Donghty, 
Sunday, Oct. 3, 1828. Paul’s Epist. to the Phillippi- 
ans, | chap. and last clause of 21 verse. 


"Tis gain to die—ah yes ’tis gain, 
When christians meet their fate, 
For oh! ’tis surely sweet to reign, 
In heaven’s exalted state; 
Where saints and angels loud proelsikn 
The glories of th’ eternal name. 


To die is gain—all earth’s alarms, 
_ All cares and sorrows cease ; 
Death to the good man, brings its olmsens, 
For’t grants him sweet release; 
His spirit wings its airy flight, 
To regions of celestial light. 


*Tis gain to die—the sacred word, 
Loudly this truth proclaims; 
Let sinners learn, or feel the rod, 
That heaven’s dire vergeance frames; 
God’s mighty arm will ne’er be staid, 
Till sinners low in dust be laid. 


*T is gain—thou dear lost one to thes, 
Tis thine immortal gain, 
In heaven thou dwell’st thy spirit’s fowe, 
From earthly cares and pain: 
Thy crest displays full many a gers, 


Pluck’d from the royal diadem 
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Celestial zephyrs fan thee now, 
And waft sweet incense round, 
No troubling thqught hangs o’er thy brow, 
Where all is calm profound ; 
Cherub and seraph join their voice, 
And with thee, round the throne rejoice. 


Again thy sire, thy long lost sire, 
eceives thy glad embrace; 
While heartfelt joy, and holy fire, 
Light up his heavenly face ; 
And hosts of angels join the cry, 
Twas surely gain for thee to die. 


THE DREADFUL DRAGON. 


They tell me of the Egyptian asp, 
The bite of which is death, 

The victim yielding with a gasp 
His hot and hurried breath. 

The Egyptian queen, says history, 
The reptile vile applied; 

Aod in the arms of agony, 

. Victoriously died. 


They tell me that in Italy, 
There is a reptile dread, * 

The sting of which is agony, 
And dooms the victim dead . 

But it is said that musie’s sound, 
May soothe the poison’d part ; 
¥ea, heal the galling ghastly wound, 

And save the sinking heart. 


They tell me too, of serpents vast, 
That crawl on Afric’s shore, 

And swallow men—historians past, 
Tell us of one of yore. 

Bat there is yet one of a kind, 
More fatal than the whole, 

That stings the body and the mind, 
Yea, doth devour the soul. 


Tis found almost o’er all the earth, 
Save Turkey’s wide domains, 
Aad there if it e’er hath a birth, 
_ *Tis kept in merey’s chains. 
*Tis fuund in our own gardens gay, 
In our own flowery fields, 
Devouring every passing day, 
Its thousands at its meals. 


The poisonous venom withers youth, 
Blasts character and health, 

Ail sink before it, hope and truth, 
And comfort, joy and wealth. 

Itis the author too of shame, 
And never fails to kills. 

Reader dost thou desire the name !— 
The SERPENT OF THE STILL. 


MILFORD BARD. 


A BEAUTY. 
Thy eyes, my love, are very red, 
Their lustre is enchanting; 
Such scorching beams of love they shed, 
They fairly set me ranting. 


Thy lips, my love, are Spanish brown, 
Sweet cambouze teeth enshrining ; 
Thy sandy locks hang floating down, 
In artless knots entwining. 


Thy bosom’s like the driven snow— 
With driven dust besprinkled ; 
Burnt umber dimples brightly glow, 
On cheeks sublimely wrinkled. 
* The Tarantula. 


THE CASKET. 


Thy finger, oh my darlin’s like 
Saving its something bigger ; 
What sailors call a marlingspike/ 

A most poetic figure, 


Thy feet, my love, so elegant, 
Is worthy of comparing 

With the neat one of the elephant — 
Its beauty is ensnaring ! , 


Thy form, my love—but here I pause— 
For say, love, would lever, 

Within the sphere of nature’s laws, 
Find angels like it? No, never! ! 


TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Sleep on, sweet infant; on thy brow 

There is no shade of sadness now, 

For health is glowing on thy cheek, 

And thou art yet too young to seek 

The world, and its alluring smile 

That charms, and yet deceives the whik— 

For cradle’d on thy mother’s breast, 

And hush’d within her arms to rest, 

Thy gentle breathings plainly show 

Thy heart is not the seat of woe! 

Dear babe—and may no shade of gloom 

Mingle in sadness with the bloom 

That health has richly planted there, 

And innocence delights to share. 

And when thy infant years have past, 

May that sweet innocence still last 

That heav’n approves——and life will be 

But years of happiness to the thee. 
CORDELIA. 


K. 8. 3, 


SONNET. 


There isan hour for contemplation be 

When borne afar above all earthly things, 

The spirit loves to soar on fancy’s wings 

To realms of bliss—to that bright, joyful hear’n, 

Reserv’d for all—where cleans’d from ev’ry stain 

Of worldly guilt, twill one day sweetly rest, 

Midst choirs of cherubim forever blest— % 

Where chance and change, where sorrow, grief ani B 

ain, 

Shall be no more—O, yes, it is the hour 

Of silent night, when all are stunk to sleep, 

Tis then an awful lesson man may reap 

From calm reff€ction’s salutary power— 

A lesson that will teaeh him how to die, 

And, freed from earthly chains, to rest his hopes « 
high. CARLOS. 


| 


CHARADES.—No. |. 
A gallant soldier, on the road, 
Once found himself athirst; 
He of my second took his load, 
Which soon produced my first. 


My first, no body has, nor soul; 
_ My next from sight was fled; 
Yet both were seen to form my whole, 
A pillow for his head. 
No. Il. 
When boisterous winds assail the ear; 
Those parents who confide 
My second to my first, may fear 
st woes should them betide. 


To form my¥ whole, the circling year 
Men four times must divide. 
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